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Introduction 



Although Islam is the youngest of the major world religions, with i .2 billion fol- 
lowers, Islam is the second largest and fastest-growing religion in the world. To 
speak of the world of Islam today is to refer not only to countries that stretch 
from North Africa to Southeast Asia but also to Muslim minority communities 
that exist across the globe. Thus, for example, Islam is the second or third largest 
religion in Europe and the Americas. 

Both the Muslim world and the West have experienced the impact of Islam 
politically, culturally, and demographically. Events in the contemporary Muslim 
world have led to an explosion of interest and scholarly work on Islam and the 
Muslim world. Much of this work in religion, history, and the social sciences has 

typing. The Oxford History of Islam is part of this process. 

The cognitive, ideological, political, and demographic map of the Muslim 
world changed dramatically in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Modern nation-states emerged from centuries of European colonization, often 

Muslim history challenged the expectation that modernization would result in 
the progressive westernization and secularization of societies. Secularization of 




Islam today is the dominant symbolic and ideological force in the M\ 
world, informing social institutions (education, clinics, hospitals, social w< 

decades ago, Islam (Islamic symbols, ideology, organizations, and institutions 
reemerged as a significant force in public life. Mainstream Islamic organizations 
have become major social and political actors in society. The reassertion of Islam 
produced new Islamic republics in Iran, Sudan, and Afghanistan. At the same time, 
Islamic movements emerged as the major opposition in Algeria, Egypt, Kuwait, 
Yemen, Tunisia, Jordan, Pakistan, Palestine/Israel, Kashmir, Central Asia, and else- 

and interests. Of equal importance, Muslims are a significant presence in the West. 



f r II 





or the general reader but also appealing to specialists, our goal is 
est of scholarship in a readable style, complemented by a rich use 
Technical terms have been severely limited and diacriticals omit- 
ch to understanding Islam and Muslim history and civilization is 
f, relying on historians of Islamic religion, history, art, and science 
1 sciences. Contributors represent different disciplinary perspec- 
e scholars from diverse national and religious traditions. As with 
ipedia of the Modern Islamic World, it has been especially important to 
l as well as non-Muslim scholars. 



1 a single volume. The Oxford 
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Muhammad and the Caliphate 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE ISLAMIC EMPIRE 
UP TO THE MONGOL CONQUEST 



Fred M. Donner 



life and career of the Prophet Muhammad ibnAbd Allah (ca. 570-632) in west- 
ern Arabia. After his death, a series of successors called caliphs claimed political 
authority over the Muslim community. During the period of the caliphate, Islam 

erly historical view of Islam's appearance and early development, however, 

sixth-century Arabia and, more generally, the Near East. 

Historical Setting 

The Near East in the sixth century was divided between two great empires, the 
Byzantine or Later Roman Empire in the west and the Sasanian Empire in the east, 
with the kingdoms of Himyar in southern Arabia and Axum in the Horn of Africa 
constituting smaller players in the political arena. This Byzantine-Sasanian rivalry 
was merely the most recent phase in a long struggle between Rome and Persia that 
had lasted for more than five hundred years. The two empires not only raised 
competing claims to world dominion, they also represented different cultural tra- 
ditions: the Byzantines espoused Hellenistic culture, while the Sasanians looked 
to ancient Iranian and Semitic cultural traditions and rejected Hellenism as alien. 




by a governor appointed by the Great King. Some time later, the Sasanians inau- 
gurated the last and greatest of the Sasanian-Byzantine wars by launching a series 
of assaults on Byzantine territories farther north. Between 611 and 620 the 
Sasanians seized most of Anatolia, all of Syria-Palestine, and Egypt from the 
Byzantines. But in the next decade the Byzantine emperor Heraclius regained 
these territories, and in 628 he was able to conquer the Sasanians’ Mesopotamian 
heartlands, depose the Great King, and install another, more docile king. These 
dramatic events formed the political backdrop to the career of Islam’s Prophet 
Muhammad in the western Arabian towns of Mecca and Medina. 

Although distant from the main centers of high civilization in the Near East, 
Arabia was not isolated. The Arabian peoples were aware of and affected by politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural developments in the more highly developed surround- 
ing lands of the Near East. Trends in religion in particular resonated in various parts 
of Arabia. Many religions had established themselves in Arabia on the eve of Islam. 
Christianity was well-established in parts of eastern Arabia along the Persian Gulf 
coast and in Oman as well as in Yemen. The Yemeni city of Najran in particular later 
became famous because of the martyrdom of Christians there during the sixth cen- 
tury. Christianity had also spread among some of the pastoral nomadic tribes that 
occupied the northern fringes of the peninsula, where it bordered on Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and may also have been current among some pastoral groups farther 
south, in northern and central Arabia itself. Judaism was similarly widespread; 

ward along the northern Red Sea coast of Arabia, including the towns of Khaybar 
andYathrib (later called Medina, the Prophet Muhammad’s adoptive home). Jews 
were also found in eastern Arabia and especially in Yemen. Zoroastrianism was far 
less widespread in Arabia than either Christianity or Judaism, but a small following 
existed, particularly in parts of eastern Arabia and Oman, where the Sasanian Empire 
had established protectorates among the local populations. Arabian communities of 
all three scriptural religions — Christianity, Judaism, and Zoroastrianism — some- 
times maintained contact with their co-religionists in the lands surrounding Arabia, 
where these religions were much more firmly established. For example, bishops 
from lower Mesopotamia were sent to Yemen, and Arabian Jews may have had some 
contact with the great academies of Jewish learning in Mesopotamia. 

In addition to the scriptural religions, Arabia also was home to a host of local 

moon, Venus, certain sacred rocks or trees, and so on. These cults seem to have 
been late vestiges of the animist religions once widespread among the peoples 
of the ancient Near East, such as the Babylonians and Canaanites. Although ani- 
mism still existed in Arabia in the sixth century, it was being supplanted by the 
scriptural religions in many areas. The remaining strongholds of these animistic 
cults were in central and western Arabia, especially in towns such as Taif and 



temporary documents — yet for the life of the Prophet these are virtually nonex- 
istent. Fortunately, many accounts produced within the Muslim community in 
later times provide us with copious information about the Prophet. When deal- 
ing with such accounts, however, the historian must try to identify and set aside 
those features that reflect not the Prophets life and times but later attitudes and 



values of all kinds that have been interpolated into the story of his life by subse- 
quent writers, whether consciously or unconsciously. This is never an easy task, 
and a significant measure of honest disagreement inevitably emerges among his- 





monotheism, a Last Judgment, heaven and hell, prophecy and revelations, and the 
emphasis on intense, even militant, piety were widespread in the Near Eastern 
scripturalist religions in the sixth century. In this sense Muhammad’s message can 
be seen as an affirmation and refinement of certain trends among the scriptural- 
ist religions of the late antique era, perhaps as an effort at their reformation. To 
adherents of the pagan cults of western Arabia, however, including Muhammad’s 





by the embryonic new state in Medina, which was headed by an elite group com- 
posed almost exclusively of settled townsmen. 

The Ridda wars brought the Believers to the very doorsteps of the Byzantine 
and Sasanian empires, but they also did more. The emergence in Arabia of a state 
where none had been before, one that could harness the military potential of the 
Arabian population, made it possible for the Believers to organize campaigns of 
conquest that penetrated the great empires and wrested vast territories from 





ertheless, recent archaeological evidence sugges 
rade, at least with other parts of the Islamic worl 
hiring the expansion of the caliphal empire, the Isla 
ond the empire. Whereas the spread of the empin 
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example, appear to have been the first to bring Isla] 
iran West Africa. The main spreading of the Islami 
:e within the caliphal empire itself. In many parts 
quered early on, such as Egypt or Iran, the populati 
-Muslim for centuries. With time, more of these o 
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munity they led was the direct descendant of Muhammad’s own, and that it fol- 
lowed his teachings and those of the Quran — propositions to which Muslims still 
adhere. The Umayyads also asserted their legitimacy by continuing the ancient tra- 
dition of royal patronage for sumptuous religious buildings, notably the Dome of 
Rock in Jerusalem and the Umayyad mosque in Damascus — two of the first out- 
standing examples of Islamic architecture. The Umayyads’ support for campaigns 
of expansion and conquest also helped bolster their claim to being legitimate 
rulers of the Islamic community. 

ing the second quarter of the eighth century. At the same time divisions within 
their Syrian-based army — the product of clashes during the Second Civil War and 
rivalry over royal patronage — made the army an increasingly unreliable support 
for the Umayyad regime. Yet it was just at this time that ceaseless campaigning 
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major example of this was the bitte] 
1 of the Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rash 
nade strenuous efforts to regulate the 
ain (r. 809-813) was overthrown by 




lavish caliphal patronage. The early Abbasid armies, by contrast, relied especially 
on soldiers from Khurasan (often settlers of Arabian origin) whom the first 
Abbasids had ridden to power. Although the Arabian and Syrian tribes that con- 
stituted the core of the Umayyad army were not completely swept away, it was 
the Khurasanians and their descendants — the abna aJ-dawla, or “sons of the revo- 
lution,” now mosdy setded in Iraq — who dominated the Abbasid military estab- 
lishment for almost a century after the Abbasids’ accession in 750. But both the 
Umayyad and early Abbasid armies were composed mainly of ordinary men with 
ordinary social ties (that is, to their families, tribes, places of origin, and so on). 
In many cases, soldiers were only on duty part time or were recruited by the 




the caliphate. A vigorous and skillful caliph such as al-Mutadid could re 
em for support, but when the caliphal grip weakened again these areas al 
i venture to stand on their own. The caliphal grip weakened decisively aft 
and the next forty years in Baghdad were marked by continual infighting 
lucratic and army factions for control of the caliphs and whatever revenu 
l be raised by his bureaucracy, culminating in a military takeover in 93 
-after the Abbasid caliphs had no trustworthy units to rely on, and key arn 
ns ensured that the civilian bureaucracy paid them first, 
e intensity of the struggle was exacerbated by a general shortage of mom 
ated by disarray and extravagance in the bureaucracy, loss of revenues fro 
endent provinces and recalcitrant tax farmers, and an unfortunate declii 
agrarian productivity of Iraq itself, formerly the caliphate’s financial mail 
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e imperial caliphate. 
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gives a general idea of their significance and of larger patterns of political and cul- 
tural evolution of which these units were part. 

provinces of the Islamic empire, particularly those distant from the capital at 
Damascus or Baghdad, enjoyed a significant measure of autonomy even at the 
apogee of caliphal power. The caliphs in Damascus or Baghdad simply did not have 
the means to keep lands as far away as Ifriqiya or Khurasan, not to mention Spain or 
India, under dose supervision. The caliphs therefore had to rely on strong gover- 
nors to manage distant provinces. It was taken for granted that provincial governors 
would operate with a good deal of autonomy, and the caliphs were usually well sat- 
isfied if governors recognized their overlordship, contributed to the caliphal trea- 
sury, and put additional military units at their disposal when they were needed. One 
important measure of truly centralized control under such conditions, however, is 
whether governors, despite the great independence of action they wielded within 
their provinces, could effectively be replaced by the caliphs, hi this regard, it is note- 
worthy that the Umayyad and early Abbasid caliphs engaged in frequent (some- 



their governors. Even provinces in whi 
governorship was granted for life or made hereditary, however, could remain loyi 
to the caliphs and offer meaningful support in the form of tax revenues, militar) 
backing, and diplomatic support. 

The first province to be definitively detached from the caliphate was Spain 
After the Abbasids overthrew the Umayyad caliphs and slaughtered many of theii 
kinsmen, one Umayyad prince who escaped made his way to North Africa, anc 
in 756 he invaded Spain. It then became an independent state under Umayyac 
rulers, who at first called themselves simply amir (commander). Eventually, ir 
020 the greatest of the Spanish Umayyad rulers, Abd al-Rahman III (891-961 ) 



in Spain, enshrined in major works of Arabic poetry and prose literature, in sig- 
nal contributions to Islamic philosophy, theology, and law, and in major archi- 
tectural monuments such as the Great Mosque of Cordoba and Abd al-Rahman’s 
palace complex at Medinat al-Zahra. Many Christians and Jews in Islamic Spain 
began to adopt their rulers’ Arabic language and culture, and in turn made their 
own contributions to the cultures brilliance. The great Jewish philosopher 
Maimonides, for example, who composed works in both Arabic and Hebrew, was 
as much a product of Islamic as of Jewish culture. 

The Umayyads in Spain faced significant challenges, however. Tension among 





ion of the Christian kingdoms of northern Spain at the expe 
th that began with the union of Castile and Leon in the late ele 
t is known in later Spanish historiography as the reconquista. The 
te reconquista occurred in 1085, when Toledo fell to the ; 
ng of Castile and Leon, Alfonso VI. The petty kings, recognizin 
eak to avoid suffering Toledo's fate, yet too divided by petty je 
ay one of them as ruler of them all, invited the powerful ri 
; in Morocco, Yusuf ibn Tashfin, to cross the Strait of Gibralta 
ise against Alfonso in 1086. Thus began the period of Alm< 
omination, which delayed for more than a hundred years the 
stian kingdoms into Islamic Spain. 

North Africa also became independent of the caliphate, in 
at an early date. Unlike Spain, which had a prosperous agr 
d numerous thriving cities even in early Islamic times, mos 
thinly populated by pastoralists or marginal farming con 
were few large towns. Under the Umayyad caliphs (befor 
rrison center at Qayrawan — situated in Iffiqiya, the most : 
ifrica, modern Tunisia — replaced Byzantine Carthage as th< 





Aghlabid governors were often criticized by the stricdy orthodox populatic 
religious scholars of Qayrawan for their abuses of power. Pardy to quell sue] 
icism, they struggled mightily against the Kharijite states around them, 
mosques and irrigation works, and sponsored naval campaigns against Sicily 
ing to the establishment of Muslim rule on that island. Aghlabid Qayrawa 
developed as a major center for theology and law, but much of North Afric; 
ertheless remained effectively beyond Aghlabid rule. Their rule was brought 
abrupt halt by the rise of the Ismaili Fatimids in Ifriqiya during the first dec; 






From the time of its conquest in 639-42, Egypt was an important part 1 
Islamic empire. The “province” of Egypt included North Africa and Spain 
these were split off to form a separate province in 705. Despite a steady fl< 
Arabic-speaking setders to Egypt, the local Copts (Monophysite Chrisi 
remained the majority of the population for at least several centuries, anc 
long remained important as administrators for their Muslim rulers. The ar 





disorder in Cairo, called on 
idr al-Jamali, to restore ore 

to figurehead status, similar 
Lod. Henceforth, real power 
r army chiefs, who were ofl 
The presence of the Crusad 

a Saladin (known in Arabic 

1 1 1 71, Saladin himself acced 
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;t — as the overlords of Egyp 




dedaring himself to be the mahdi, the eschatological Just ruler, and daiming that 
the Almoravids were impious and corrupt. In about ii2j he established a base at 
Tinmallal in the Atlas Mountains (modern Morocco) and began to conquer 
nearby areas, having won many followers among the highland Masmuda Berbers. 
The speed with which Ibn Tumart won support may have been because his 




The Almoravids and the Almohads both demonstrated once again the power that 
could be built on a combination of tribally based military units and compelling 
Islamic religious ideologies. Their key leaders may also have won support among 
the Berbers because they fit the Berber tradition of miracle-working holy men (igur- 
ramen). The fact that the Almoravids, at least, sat astride important Saharan trade 
routes and controlled valuable sources of gold in western Africa also contributed to 

Almoravid and Almohad empires should not mask the fact that they helped create 
the Maghreb — both as a political unit, which they unified for the first time, and as 
a distinct zone of Islamic culture. Despite the presence in their religious beliefs of 
numerous idiosyncratic features, both movements were staunchly Sunni, and their 
piety-mindedness and intolerance of other religious views caused them to repress 
many of the remaining Kharijite, Shiite, and other heterodox forms of Islam that 
were widespread in the Maghreb until the eleventh century. In cultural terms, too, 
their rule was important to the development of the Maghreb, which had been a cul- 
tural backwater before the eleventh century. After their occupation of Spain, with its 
richly developed Islamic culture, the Almoravids imported many scholars and 
learned men of religion from Spain to their North African cities, particularly their 
capital at Marrakesh, which became a new center for the elaboration of Islamic civ- 
ilization on the highly sophisticated Andalusian model. 




f integrated and overextended, however. It quickly collapsed 
ol forces of Genghis Khan (ca. 1162-1227), who arrived on thf 

the real power of the Great Seljuk sultans in the western pa 
ins weakened, the Abbasid caliphs began to reassert themselves, 
was able to eliminate the last vestiges of Seljuk control in Bagh 
at least part of Iraq as independent monarch for the first time 
:ies. The caliph al-Nasir (n8o-i22j), the most capable of the 1 
s, became the most powerful political figure of his day in Irai 
l successors did little to enhance the power of the caliphate, ho' 
1 utterly incapable of withstanding the most terrible threat 
had ever faced: the Mongols. 

The Mongols and the End of the Caliphate in the 



: early thirteenth century the Mongol leader Genghis Khan emba 
r of world conquest, which would eventually bring inner Asia, Ch 
taatolia, and Iraq under his family's domination. The Mongols t 
sition and were careful to destroy any centers of political power it 
ir own. Moreover, for some time they clung to the pastoral tradi 

it as revenue sources. These factors, coupled with their perhaps 
f terror as a means of social control, may explain the destructive 
>ol invasions, which saw the obliteration of many cities and their 
lie destruction or neglect of many irrigation works on which t 




ols then invaded Anatolia, defeated the Seljuks in 1243 at the Battle of Kose 
educed the Seljuks to a protectorate of the Mongol Empire. In 1236 
ols, led by Genghis’ grandson Hulegii (r. 1256-65), once again invaded J 
subduing eastern Iran and the Jibal region and systematically eliminating 
in centers in northern Iran, Hulegii seized Baghdad and had the last Abt 
i executed in 1 258 , along with a good part of the city’s population. His an 
marched across northern Mesopotamia into Syria. Their advance in this d 
vas finally stopped when the newly established Mamluk regime defeatec 
>ols in 1260 at the Batde of Ayn Jalut in Palestine. This victory spared C 
1 was at this time the main center of Arabic culture, from Mongol devastal 
Kilegix’s forces then controlled the majority of the Islamic east, 
e advent of the Mongols marked a turning point in the history of 
ic Near East in several ways. Their arrival accelerated the immigratio 
sh-speaking peoples from the steppes into Anatolia and parts of Iran, 
g nomadic orientation of the early Mongols at first dealt a severe bio' 
ife and to rural agriculture alike, both of which were slow to recover to 
evels of prosperity. Recovery, when it came, often followed new pattf 
■ent cities rose to prominence (such as Ardabil and Qazvin), while s 
erly important ones languished or vanished (such as Baghdad 
ipur). Some once important regions, such as Khurasan, also waned tc 
insignificance. New patterns of commercial activity were established, s 
lich were related to the fact that the territories conquered by Hulegii ' 
time part of the vast Mongol empire that extended from Russia to Cl 
tellectual terms, too, the Mongol invasions represented a watershed ii 
ry of the Islamic world. It was the first time, since the establishment o 
hate more than six hundred years earlier, that a significant part oi 
lie world had been subjected to the domination of a non-Muslim pow 
:t that must have called into question the assumption made by r 
ims that God’s favor for their community was revealed in its contin 
ical superiority. The Mongok brought new concepts of legitimacy, sui 
ait from Genghis Khan and the notion of the ruler’s decree as law. T 
epts were widely emulated by many later dynasties in the eastern Isl 
d, even those that also appealed to Islamic traditions of legitimacy. 



The Caliphate as Agent of Political and Cultural Change 







Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FAITH 
AND PRACTICE IN ISLAM 



Vincent J. Cornell 



— The Moroccan Sufi Ahmad ibn Ashir of Sale 



Faith in Islam is never blind. Although belief in the unseen is just as important in 
Islam as it is in other religions, there comes a point at which the spiritually aware 
human being transcends the level of simple faith. At this point the person is more 
than just a believer, for his or her spiritual consciousness has penetrated the fog of 
the unseen, leading to knowledge of the true nature of things. The Quran speaks 
of this progression from faith to knowledge as an inward metamorphosis in which 
belief (iman) is transformed into certainty (yaqin). This certainty is expressed in the 
Quran in terms of three types of knowledge of God, which were discussed by 
philosophers, mystics, theologians, and jurists during the Islamic Middle Period 
(the ninth through fifteenth centuries C.E.). 



(Left) Thousands of Muslims 




63 



by presence, Quran 18:65), this form of knowledge partake 
divine reality and leaps across the synapses of the human mind t 
cognitive reasoning and intellectual vision at the same time. T1 

through direct participation in it, without resorting to logical j 
out objectifying either subject or object. Viewed in terms of Isl 
tory, this type of knowledge characterizes God’s Prophets and M< 
consciousness of the truth is both immediate and partidpati 
knowledge on which it is based comes from direct inspiration. 

Although Muhammad is the final Prophet of Islam, many 
Islamic Middle Period were open to the possibility that di 




from the root aslama, which means “he gave up, surrendered, or submitted.” In 
purely etymological terms, islam thus signifies the idea of surrender or submis- 
sion. Following this logic, the religion of Islam can be characterized as the reli- 
gion of self-surrender: Islam is the conscious and rational submission of the 
contingent and limited human will to the absolute and omnipotent will of God. 
Such a complete surrender of one’s personal will clearly is not easy for everyone 
and is likely to be resisted by the human ego. Islam’s advocacy of self-surrender 

a passive or fatalistic mentality. On the contrary, the type of surrender Islam 

knows with both intellectual certainty and spiritual vision that Allah, the God 
who is the subject of the Quranic discourse, is reality itself. This knower of God 
is the muslim (fern, muslimah), “one who submits” to the divine truth, and whose 
relationship with God is governed by taqwa, the consciousness of humankind’s 
responsibility toward its creator. 

But consciousness of God alone is not sufficient to make a person a Muslim. 
Neither is it enough to be merely bom a Muslim or to be raised in an Islamic cul- 
tural context. The concept of taqwa implies that the believer has the added respon- 
sibility of acting in a way that is in accordance with the three types of knowledge 
previously discussed. The sincere believer must endeavor at all times to maintain 
herself in a constant state of submission to God. By doing so, she attains the hon- 
ored title of “slave of God” (abd Allah, fem. amat Allah), for she recognizes that all 
power and all agency belong to God alone: “Allah has willed it. There is no power 
but Allah’s” (Quran 18:39). Trusting in the mercy of her divine master, yet fear- 
ing God’s wrath, the slave of God walks the road of life with careful steps, mak- 
ing her actions deliberate so that she will not stray from the path that God has laid 
out for her (Quran 1 :s~7)- Such is the epistemological “leap of faith” that Islam 
requires of its believers. It is an all-encompassing and highly personal type of 

as a civilization or a cultural system. Rather, this “leap of faith” has much more in 
common with the spiritual perspective of the “born-again” Christian or the mys- 
tic within a traditional religion, whose heedless soul is “resurrected” or awakened 
by the light of the truth. This similarity between the spiritual knowledge of 
Muslims and the adherents of other religions is a reminder that religious experi- 
ence is not limited to specific peoples or cultures; it is universally human in nature. 

The universality of religious experience is an important premise of the 
Quran’s argument against the profane or secular life. Taking a different tack from 
the hadith (the corpus of prophetic traditions that provides detailed instructions 
on how to act as a Muslim in specific ritual or moral contexts), the Quran is less 
concerned with defining creedal boundaries than with affirming the universal 




' knowledge previo 






seeks to establish a common foundation for belief that is based on such shared per- 
ceptions and experiences. Over and over again, the Quran reminds the reader to 
think about the truths that he behind the familiar or mundane things of the world, 

tural validity of fundamental moral principles. What is good for Muslims is meant 
to be good for all human beings, regardless of gender, color, or origin. The Quran 
thus appeals to both reason and experience in determining the criteria for differ- 






Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) replied: “Islam means 
Messenger of Allah, to maintain the [required] prayers, to pay the poor-tax. 



the Prophet] and then saying that [the Prophet] had answered correcdy. Then 






(tawhid), it is the creedal equivalent to the 



“knowledge of certainty” discussed earlier. The second witnessing, “Muhammad 
is the messenger of Allah,” affirms ones submission to God, which is the meaning 
of the word islam itself. Here, the human being responds to the divine will by 
acknowledging the Prophet Muhammad as both the vehicle of the Quranic reve- 



lation and the paradigmatic muslim or “submitter” to God. By stressing the sources 
of both the theoretical and the practical knowledge of religion (i.e., Allah and the 
Prophet), the “two witnessings” of the Shahadah thus reaffirm the complementar- 
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rhe primacy of practice over faith that is reflected in such traditions 
lith of Gabriel is so widely accepted in the Muslim world that some V 
olars have erroneously asserted that Islam has no orthodoxy. In thei 
re is no single creed or body of doctrine — apart from the Shahadah — 
slims regard as normative. In the absence of such a doctrine, these s< 
it an orthopraxy, a form of Islam that is defined almost entirely in te 



; rom a comparative perspective, however, this stance is difficult to justif 
vluslims do not pray in exactly the same way. The schools of Islamic ju 
ice differ on minor points of what is to be said or done in the canonical 
Dnd, no orthodoxy is static; all orthodoxies are “orthodoxies in the m 
icial interpretations of doctrine tend to fluctuate over time and may b( 
ned in response to changing social conditions or relations of power. T 
n happen in a highly centralized institution such as the Catholic Chun 
coincidence, for example, that the doctrine of papal infallibility was p 
;d in the mid-nineteenth century, at the very time when the ideals of : 
m and participatory democracy were undermining the papacy’s inf 
;wise, it is no coincidence that the official doctrine of the Virgin Mary 
tly undergoing a review process in the Catholic Church, at a time whe 
;m has revolutionized the status and role of women in Western society. 
Islamic orthodoxies are no different. Doctrines have changed repeatedly 
rteen hundred years of Islamic history. For example, the theological n 
i of the Mutazilite school of theology — a dogma that was officially imD( 




outcome of both of these doctrinal disputes depended to a large extent on the 
belief, implied in the Hadith of Gabriel, that practice is the criterion of faith and 
not the other way around. Despite the Quran’s emphasis on the primacy of knowl- 
edge, the Sunna’s emphasis on the primacy of practice has clearly prevailed among 
most Muslims. Today, “orthodox” Islam is more than anything else a “nomocen- 




The Institutionalization of Islamic Practice in the Shariah 

In creeds such as that of ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani, the concept of practice becomes 
more than just a matter of doctrine; it also becomes a matter of law. The notion of 
the law in Islam is expressed by two different but semantically related terms: shariah 
(the “way” or method set out by God) and fiqh (the “understanding” or application 
of this method in specific cases). In theory, all Islamic law is divine in origin because 
it is rooted in God’s commandments in the Quran. In practice, however, most of the 

particularly in that portion of the hadith that reflects the prophet Muhammad’s inter- 
pretations of Quranic rulings. Despite this apparent discrepancy, it is not correct to 
assume that Islamic law is extrascriptural like the Western system of secular laws. 
Although not all of the content of Islamic law comes directly from the Quran, the 
Quran still retains its scriptural nature for Muslims because the Prophet’s precedent- 
setting judgments are believed to be divinely inspired. 





forbidden (haram). For the most part, acts that are clearly forbic 

gambling, eating pork, consuming alcohol, and taking usury. In 
opposite of the rule applied to obligatory acts pertains: the comi 
bidden act is likely to be punished by both God and the state, whi 
is rewarded by God. Forbidden acts of a particularly severe : 
threaten the social and moral order of the Muslim community, art 
gressing the limits (hudud, sg. hadd) set by God Himself and thus hav 

der, theft, and (by analogy) adultery, not only the rights of the \ 
the “rights of God” (huquq 4Uah) are violated. 

The “five values” of Islamic law were never meant to be abstrac 
divorced from the contexts in which they occurred. This point is oft 
contemporary Muslim politicians, who seek to create legal mandat 
ethical ideals without the benefit of juridical training or experience. In earlier, i 
; a number of important questions were asked about human aci 
re assigned a specific status in the hierarchy of values. Such ques 
:h is the primary valuation to be used when judging an act: per 
ribition? If an act is not explicitly prohibited in the Quran o: 
tomatically permissible? Or should it be deemed forbidden 




ibn Hanbal (780-855), also adheres to this 
tion and uses analogical reasoning only as a 
1 of jurisprudence, the Jafari, named after t 
u 699-765), adheres for the most part to the 
nbali school of law, but it includes tradition 

fying and idealizing tradition to such a degri 
bjected to rational analysis or content critici 
s true by these schools even if only one tr; 
er the Prophet or an imam and regardless o: 
an apparent ruling in the Quran. 



Shariah to Taqwa: Islam and Ethics 




lgh the Quran refers to the goc 
is al-khayr (the good) and al-haq< 
sophical principles. For the mo 
od as illustrate it with repeated 
t from the Quranic perspective 
ssophy. 

ant terms used to describe the 
This is expressed most significa 

that calls to the good (al-ihayrl 





is related to the concept of salah. Throughout the Muslim world reformist orga- 
nizations, such as the Muhammadiyah of Indonesia, devote a considerable per- 
centage of their budgets to social welfare projects, such as building hospitals and 
medical centers and providing various kinds of family and social services. In 
Egypt the Mustapha Mahmoud Society, founded by a reformist physician, pro- 
vides some of the best medical care in Cairo; the fee charged is based on the 
patient’s ability to pay. In countries in which state-supplied services are either 
lacking or inadequate, the honesty, selflessness, and dedication to the common 
people displayed by such reformist activists count for much more than the the- 
ological or philosophical deficiencies that may exist in their doctrines. 




came to me, I would share it with my believing brethren among the poor. I 
followed this practice for twenty years, and this rule affected my ideas to die 
point where nothing dominated my thoughts more than [the concept of] 
absolute sincerity [sidq]. 




ing sandals, [after] having divested himself of fine clothing, expending his efforts 
for the sake of God Most High, and showing worshipfulness [toward Him].” As 
for the term jihad, its real meaning is not holy war against the unbelievers, as 




Law and Society 

THE INTERPLAY OF REVELATION 
AND REASON IN THE SHARIAH 



Mohammad Hashim Kamali 



This chapter is divided into several sections, each addressing an aspect of Islamic 
law that relates to the concerns of Muslim society. The chapter begins with an 
explanation of the two terms. Shariah and fiqh. which are often used interchange- 
ably but are not identical. A brief explanation of the differences between these 
terms sets forth the context for the rest of the chapter. The next section discusses 

of the leading schools of law to the development of fiqh follows. Next is a gen- 
eral characterization of the Shariah, beginning with a discussion of its religious 
and moral dimensions, followed by explorations of continuity and change, the 
scope of interpretation, and rational analysis (talil). The Shariah is also charac- 
terized as pragmatic, and the doctrine of siyosa shariyya (Shariah-oriented policy) 
is explained as an instrument of pragmatism in Shariah. This is followed hy a dis- 
cussion of the status of the individual and the community in Shariah. The chap- 
ter ends with a survey of recent reforms in Muslim countries that are seeking to 
adapt Islamic law to the concerns of modem society. 

Shariah and Fiqh: The Duality of Islamic Law 

Islamic law originates in two major sources: divine revelation (wnhy) and human 
reason (aql). This dual identity of Islamic law is reflected in its two Arabic desig- 
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(ca. 632-61) — is one of interpretation and 
supplementation of the textual subject matter of the Shariah, 
ijtihad find their historical origins. The Companions of th 
nal approach toward the textual materials — the Quran 

of words; rather, the Companions sought to understand 1 
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and Independent Reasoning 

lie sources of the Shariah are of two types: revealed 
re only two revealed sources — first, the Quran; se 
nplary conduct (Sunna) of the Prophet Muhammad, 



Ld some of the customs of Arabian society. The auth 
>f Shariah as next to the Quran is indicated in the Q 
t, however, prevailed over the precise meaning an* 




iw and reason are presumed to remain valid until there is evidence to estab- 
sh a change. For example, certainty may not be overruled by doubt, and an 
nproven claim should not affect the basic presumption of innocence and con- 
nuity of the existing rights of the people under the Shariah. These doctrines 
re all designed, each in its respective capacity, to regulate independent rea- 
ming and to provide formulas for finding solutions to new issues. The meth- 
ds proposed by these doctrines also ensure the conformity of human 
iterpretation and application to the basic principles and objectives of the 



Historically, ijtihad has been perceived as a concern primarily of the individ- 
ual scholar and mujtahid. But in modern times, ijtihad has become a collective 
endeavor that combines the skills and contributions not only of the scholars of 
Shariah, but of experts in various other disciplines, because acquiring a mastery 
of all the skills that are important to society is difficult for any one person. Ideally, 
independent reasoning should be combined with the Quranic principle of con- 
sultation (shura), making it a consultative process, preferably as an integral part 
of the workings of the modern legislative assembly. Ijtihad has also been seen in 
the past as a juristic concept, a preserve of the jurist to the exclusion of special- 
ists in other disciplines. But as a method by which to find solutions to new issues, 
ijtihad should be exercised by the scholars of Shariah as well as by experts in 
other disciplines, provided that those who attempt this independent reasoning 
acquire mastery of the relevant data, the Quaran, and the Sunna. There is thus no 
reason why experts in Islamic economics and medicine, for example, could not 



Scholastic Contributions to Legal Thought 

Hanafi application and interpretation of law is distinguished by its rationalist 
tendency and to some extent by its theoretical leanings in that it deals not only 
with actual issues but also with theoretical problems that are based on mere 
supposition. Because he was a merchant, Abu Hanifah’s contributions to the law 
of commercial transactions are particularly noted. Abu Hanifah's legal thought 
is also distinguished by his emphasis on personal liberty and his reluctance to 
impose unwarranted restrictions on it. He thus maintained that neither the 
community nor the government is entitled to interfere with the personal lib- 
erty of the individual as long as the individual has not violated the law. Hanafi 

consent of a guardian, whereas the other schools have stipulated the consent of 
a guardian as a requirement of valid marriage. The Hanafis have reasoned that 





law rests on the notion of the nuclear family, consisting of parents and lineal 
descendants. Under both systems the son of the deceased enjoys the same entide- 
ment, but all other male relatives, particularly the collaterals, are often much less 
favorably placed under the Shiite law. The divergent systems of Sunni and Shiite 
succession are premised on their respective political and theological doctrines. For 
example, the principle of Shiite succession that any lineal descendant, particularly 
the child of a daughter, has complete priority over all collaterals reflects the Shiite 
view that the political tide of the Prophet was properly inherited by his lineal 
descendant, through his daughter Fatima, not by the agnate collaterals through the 
Prophet’s uncle al-Abbas ibn Abd al-Muttalib (566-ca. 653). 



Salient Features of the Shariah: 

Religious and Moral Dimensions and Continuity and Change 

This section draws attention to some of the characteristic features of the Shariah, 
such as its identity as a religious law and its capacity to adapt through interpretation 
and rational analysis. The Shariah is characterized as pragmatic, especially in the area 
of public policy, and it favors a gradual approach to social reform. The Shariah advo- 




;ral part of the religion is to 

say uiai W («.»w ... - ~ 6 — - religious duty of Muslims. 

Related to this are the concepts of holal and haram, the permissible and the pro- 
hibited. These are legal and religious categories that involve duty toward both God 
and fellow human beings. The religious and civil aspects of the Shariah tend to 
enforce one another in that legal compliance, as far as Muslims are concerned, is 
a religious duty. But for non-Muslims living under Islamic law, the law takes on a 
civilian character. It is of interest to note, however, that even with regard to 
Muslims, the jurists have drawn a distinction between the religious and the civil- 
ian aspects of the Shariah, especially in the area of civil transactions. In this area 
the rules of the Shariah are enforced on the basis only of what is apparent, 
whereas religion decrees based on true reality and intention. Thus the legal sta- 
tus of one act may differ hi the judicial context from what it might be in a reli- 
gious perspective. Judges do not issue judgments on religious considerations 
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> pockets fit the standard definition of 
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interpretation (tawil) in addition tc 




litted sale and prohibited usury (Qi 
hardship upon people” (Quran 5:6); 
□it of good works and piety and coo; 
another charge to believers to “obey < 
ire in charge of affairs” (Quran 4:55' 



)uran 4:^8), addressing believers to “r 
belong and when you judge among p 




;d the ground for the final step that banned drinking altogether. This m 
of legislation can also be seen in reference to the five daily prayers, wb 
e initially fixed at two and later were raised to five, and the legal alms, wb 
initially an optional charity and became obligatory after the Prophet’s mij 
to Medina; fasting was also optional at first and was later made into a r 
is duty. Some of the Quran’s earlier ruhngs were subsequently abrogated , 
aced in light of new circumstances that the community experienced. 
>lamic law therefore advocates realistic reform, but it does not favor abr 
ilutionary change. This is conveyed in the response, for example, that 
ayyad caliph Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz (682 or 683-720) gave to his ambit* 




other part. Religion is inseparable from politics, morality, and economics, just as 
the human personality cannot be compartmentalized into religious, political, and 

Broadly speaking, Islam pursues its social objectives through reforming the 
individual. The ritual ablution before prayer, the five daily prayers, fasting dur- 
ing the month of Ramadan, and the obligatory giving of charity all encourage 
punctuality, self-discipline, and concern for the well-being of others. The indi- 
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ance a good purpose. The individualist moorii 
n a hadith that addresses the believers in the 




Another dimension of Islam’s individualist propensities is that relations between 
governments and the ulama remained generally less than amicable ever since the 
early years of the Umayyad rule (661-7J0). The secularist tendencies of the 
Umayyad rulers marked the end of the “Righteous Caliphate”; the ulama became 
increasingly critical of this change of direction in the system of government. The 
ulama retained their independence by turning to prominent individuals among 
them, which led eventually to the formation of the schools of law that bore the 
names of their founders (Hanaii, Maliki, and so on). One of the consequences 






the collapse in June 1997 of the Islamist government in Turkey are cases in point. 
Iran’s example of Islamic revolution evidently has not been followed in other 
Muslim countries. To a large extent, this revolution has remained a significant but 
nonetheless exceptional development. 

The individualist propensities of the Islamic legal theory have already been 
discussed in this chapter. The question now is whether the contemporary 
Muslim community has inherited a legacy that is often at odds with their pre- 
vailing political reality and experience. Perhaps Islamic legal thought has trav- 
eled too far in its individualist, even antigovernment, orientation to offer easy 
options in an era in which the nation-state and its legal machinery have 




Science, Medicine, 
and Technology 

MAKING OF A SCIENTIFIC CTJ 



Ahmad Dallal 




The Cultural Context of Early Muslim Science 



Despite the significant increase in studies of Islamic science, the vast : 
scientific manuscripts remain unexamined. Consider the example c 
(973 ~ io 48), one of the greatest Muslim scientists of all time. Al-Bi 
more than i$o works, of which only a third are extant. Although he 
studied of all Muslim scientists, about half of his works have yet to b 
to receive thorough analysis. Other scientists are less fortunate, anc 
known only by name. This shortcoming notwithstanding, the recent 
tion of studies has enabled several historians of Islamic science to prc 
informed and differentiated accounts of the scientific disciplines. D 
these historical overviews, this chapter provides an account of the sco] 
tural significance of scientific activity in Islamic societies, and of the n 




itific tradition, the remaining part c 
in the development of various Arabic s< 



Astronomy 






mentanes on it. Ptolemy s work was thus made available and accessible to a large 
audience among the educated classes. In the first half of the ninth century, al- 
Farghani (d. ca. 850), for example, wrote Kitab fi Jawami Ilm al-Nujum (A com- 
pendium of the science of the stars). This book was widely circulated in the 
Arabic version and also in later Latin translations. This work provided a brief and 
simplified descriptive overview of Ptolemaic cosmography, without mathemat- 
ical computations. Unlike the Almagest, however, it started with a discussion of 



mary purpose was to introduce Ptolemaic astronomy in a simplified way, it also 
:orrected Ptolemy based on findings of earlier Arab astronomers. Al-Farghani 
?ave revised values for the obliquity of the ecliptic, the precessional movement 
}f the apogees of the sun and the moon, and the circumference of the earth, 
rhis critical approach, thus far restricted to the correction of constants and para- 
neters, had already been set by earlier astronomers at the beginning of the 
tinth century. 

Under the Abbasid caliph al-Mamun, a program of astronomical observations 
vas organized in Baghdad and Damascus. Liie any organized research project, 

irestige. It also set a precedent for future support of scientific activity by other 
ulers and established patronage as one of the modes of supporting such activi- 
ies. The professed purpose of this program was to verify the Ptolemaic obser- 
ations by comparing the results derived by calculation, based on Ptolemaic 
aodels, with actual observations conducted in Baghdad and Damascus some 
tven hundred years after Ptolemy. The results were compiled in ol-Zij a]-Mumtoh<m 
The verified tables), which is no longer extant in its entirety but is widely 
uoted by later astronomers. The most important correction introduced was to 
low that the apogee of the solar orb moves with the precession of the fixed stars. 




io 4« in Ghazna (in eastern Afghanistan), 
where he collaborated with al-Khujandi 
ibn Iraq, who was a student of al-Buzjan 

and its application to astronomy. Al-Biru 
composed the vast majority of his worls 
as a result he had full command of Ind 
established Greek and Arabic traditions. / 
most of the known sciences of his tin 
mathematical geography mineralogy r 
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[less and cultural sensitivity. 
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was also able to solve problems of planetary distances and to provide more acci 
rate accounts for observations. A number of Ibn al-Shatir’s models were reprc 
duced a century and a half later by Copernicus, clearly situating the latter withi 

The development of Arabic astronomy in the Muslim states of Andalusia an 
North Africa followed different routes. The beginnings of significant scientif 
activity in Andalusia started in the ninth century, yet this activity was almost con 
pletely dependent upon and lagging behind the sciences of the eastern part ( 
the Muslim world. Between the ninth and eleventh centuries, however, a ful 
fledged scientific tradition emerged. Many scientists traveled east to study sc 
ence; scientific books were systematically acquired and large private and publ 




rm tradition oi Arabic astronomy was driven by philosoph 

ificance of this tradition. Given the overwhelming eviden 
irch on this tradition, such a view is no longer tenable. The a 
lei proposed by Ibn al-Shatir is an example in which reform 
dy by observational considerations, even thoush the Ptolem. 





litate the solution of problems of spherical 
■y. The tables of the fourteenth-century 
timekeeper al-Khalili are examples of the 
iplishments within this tradition. They are 
zurate and exhaustive numerical solutions 
:eeping problems and for the direction of 

blems gave a great impetus to the science 
strument building. Astrolabes, quadrants, 

>xes, and cartographic grids of varying 

iments were also used for other astro- 

>f these is the astrolabe, which was a ver- yp 
:val observational instrument and calcula- ||| 

th-century Andalusian astronomers in ||| 

al astrolabe and the simpler Shakkaziyya 
•e examples of creative activity that started This 

a and later influenced the eastern part of to 
a world. Instruments of different sizes 
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1 and within the confines of organized observ 
nd programmed observations were produce' 
during the last years of the reign of the Abbasid 
nee then, many other observations were recorded 
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intersection of curves by means of their respective equations. Before al-Tusi, al 
Khayyam had already noted, in his classification of third-degree equations, that 
some of these equations are impossible; that is, they have no positive solutions. 
Al-Khayyam only examined the equations that allow possible cases, however. Al- 
Tusi also examined these cases, but in the course of his treatment of the impossi- 
ble cases, he introduced new concepts and methods and charted even more new 
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v provide various 

: conditions of the propagation of light could be studied in separ; 
ysical theories of vision. Ibn al-Haytham built on the already rich . 
ion and proceeded to examine various aspects of the rules of prop 
ht. In the course of his systematic and integrated research, he co: 
n problems that were not addressed in earlier optical research, 
rous mathematical problem is known as Alhazan's problem: to fine 




fficiently rhin glass sphere would produce negligible additional refractio 
rolling the medium in which the experiment was conducted, al-Faris 
:essful in explaining the shapes of the principal arc and the secondary ; 
rainbow as resulting from two refractions and one o 



sphere. 



has often been argued that Ibn al-Haytham’s work had no effect on A 
cal research and was only appreciated in later European scholarship. Yi 
k of al-Farisi, in addition to recent evidence for an eleventh-cs 
lalusian version of Ibn al-Haytham's Monazir, seems to illustrate a conti 
ae creative activity in optical research not just before Ibn al-Haytham be 
r him. As in all of the other sciences considered thus far, communities c 
,sts always existed within which normal science was practiced. T 
ized practices provided the social and intellect 
ments of creativity in the history of Arabic so 



:ts for the e 



Engineering and Technology 



addition to the classical scientific disciplines, great energies-^ommens 
th the immensity and eminence of the Islamic empire — were brought tc 
technological developments. These developments contributed significaii 






used extensively in such places as Andalusia and Syria. The most popular of these 
hines was the saqiya, which was driven by animals. Many of these machines are 
iled in al-Jazari’s work. The work of the sixteenth-century mechanical engineer 
al-Din is also of particular importance. He provided a description of a six-cylin- 
pump, equipped with one-way valves, pistons, and cams, which resembled, and 
have influenced, later European machine technologies, 
mong the most important of the many technologies that developed in the 
lim world are shipbuilding, mining, and metallurgy as well as paper, textile, 
military industries. The technological knowledge and practical skills amassed 
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verily earlier findings. Together with many other contributions in this field, 
il-Baytar's dictionary illustrates the tendency to simultaneously synthesize ant 
rely on observation for the expansion of scientific knowledge. Ibn al-Bayt 
descriptions were extremely accurate, but the primary purpose of his book i 

Of special interest is a work by Abu al-Abbas al-Ishbili (d. 1239), al-Rihla 
Vlashriqiyya (The eastern journey). This book is lost, but Ibn al-Baytar quoted it in 
in more than one hundred entries. Unlike other works diat contained botanical ini 
nation but were ultimately interested in the medical use of plants, the interest; 
tl-Ishbilis book were purely botanical. Although he was a famous physician, 
ishbili provided meticulous descriptions of plants as plants, not for their poten 
nedical use. As in many of the subfields of mathematics, al-Ishbili’s work lllustra 
he familiar process through which new disciplines emerged as a result of the exp. 



The Arabic Sciences: Syntheses and New Creations 

iy nature, theories that synthesize and supplant earlier knowledge have to be co 
irehensive and conceptually distinct, not just anomalies within the older systems 
mowledge. The characteristics of any new synthesis cannot be explained merely 
erms of some revived archaic traditions, but ought to be sought in the histori 
letails that account for the emergence of this synthesis. The inherited traditions 
jalenic medicine, Ptolemaic astronomy and optics, Euclidean geometry, a 
iiophantine arithmetic were all conceptually situated within the unifying coir, 
if Aristotelian physics. In these fields the Arabic sciences simultaneously refini 
leconstructed, expanded, and superseded the Greek traditions. The most notal 
haracteristics of the Arabic sciences are the generation of syntheses and the relai 
reason of new sciences. With many more disciplines that correspond to a mu 
irger range of research interests, the Arabic sciences were not bound by the rig 
ategories of scientific thinking that prevailed in the older traditions. These older t 
itions were transformed at the hands of the scientists of the Muslim world, not 
luch through abrupt revolutions but by means of enlarging the scope and trai 
arming the methods of earlier sciences. The transformation process was accelerat 
y the extension and systematic application of empirical research. In a sea of chany 
le strict hegemony of Aristotelian physics over the lame number of old and n< 
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Art and Architecture 

THEMES AND VARIATIONS 



Sheila S. Blair and Jonathan M. Bloom 



All cultures throughout history have expressed themselves visually, and Islamic 
civilization was no exception. One need think only of oriental rugs, Persian 
miniatures, and Moroccan tiles, not to mention the Dome of the Rock, the 
Alhambra palace, the Selimiye Mosque, and the Taj Mahal, to see the great range 
of visual expression in the Islamic lands over the centuries. Islamic art encom- 
passes all these and much more. As used in this chapter, the term Islamic art refers 
to all the visual arts produced in the lands in which Islam was the dominant reli- 
gion, regardless of the confessional affiliations of the individuals who made the 
art or the purposes for which it was made. Unlike the term Christian art, the term 
Islamic art is not restricted to works made only for religious situations and func- 
tions, and many of the most cherished examples of Islamic art have litde, if any- 
thing, to do with the religion of Islam. A page from a parchment manuscript of 
the Quran is obviously considered a work of Islamic art, but so is a bronze bowl 
inlaid with Christian scenes from thirteenth-century Syria. 

What Is Islamic Art? 



(Left) A typical mec 
library, as depicted 




Islamic art could not have begun, of course, before the rise of Islam in early sev- 
enth-century Arabia, but it was nearly a century after that before Muslims began 
to be great and sophisticated patrons of the arts. Athough Muslims began erect- 




however, and there was no Islamic equivalent to the 
first-century B.C.E. Roman architect Vitruvius or the 
fifteenth-century Italian architect Alberti, who 
wrote treatises on the theory of architecture. Nor 

aesthetic appreciation of Chinese painting as early 
as the period of the Six Dynasties (229-589 C.E.). 
Because Muslims wrote so little about the aesthetic 



appreciation of their own visual culture, the study 
of Islamic art dictates a positivist approach. It must 





the whim of a particular person to meet his own needs. Far fewer of these build- 
ings, however, have survived: some literally have been worn to ruins, while oth- 
ers were deliberately destroyed. Few rulers, for example, saw any purpose in 
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i sign of caliphal authority, 
linaret, in the form of a slender free- 
symbol of Islam from the Atlantic to 




The Seduction of Yusuf. The painting illus- 
trates a manuscript of the Persian poet 
Sadi (ca. 1213-92) entitled Bustan 
(Orchard), transcribed in 1488 for the 
library of the Timurid ruler Sultan 
Husayn Mirza by the most renowned 
calligrapher of the age, Sultan Ali 





cloaks of brightly colored slips and glazes. The most significant invention for the 
future history of ceramics in the Islamic lands, as well as in China and Europe, 
was underglaze decoration, in which a fine and white ceramic body provided an 






reen turbans were worn by descendants of the Prophet, and t 
; said to have been carved from a green jewel. Tiled domes at 
ften green or blue, but the auspicious or heavenly associate 
utweighed by practical considerations, because copper oxidi 

1 an alkaline one. 



The Notion of Willful Ambiguity 

he changing and variable interpretations given to any part 
articular time or place exemplify a final characteristic of m 
dllful ambiguity. Because there is no clergy in Islam to pre 
tiy given meaning for any particular symbol or theme, thei 
Ltitude for the viewer to interpret it at will. One example is 
rare dish discovered in the course of the 1911-13 German 
bbasid capital of Samarra. The design is caught somewhere b 

bservation it can be interpreted as a plant or a bird. A circl 
le dish is transformed into the body of a bird by adding pa] 
) form wings and at the top to form the bird’s head holdin 

Similar ambiguity marks much of the stucco decoration 
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CHAPTER 



Philosophy and Theology 

FROM THE EIGHTH CENTURY C.E. 
TO THE PRESENT 



Majid Fakhry 



Islamic theology (kalam) was to a large extent a by-product of Islamic philosophy. 
To place Islamic philosophy in its proper historical context, one must first review 
the various stages through which its predecessor, Greek-Hellenistic philosophy, 
passed, to the eventual capture of Alexandria by Arabs in 641 c.e. Founded by 
Alexander the Great in 330 B.C.E., Alexandria had become during the Ptolemaic 
period (323-30 b.c.e.) the heir to Athens as the cultural center of the ancient world. 

philosophical, scientific, and medical studies, as well as the center of the interaction 
of Greek thought with Near Eastern religions: Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldean, 
Jewish, and Christian. By the third century c.e. a new brand of philosophy known 
as Neoplatonism attempted to fuse the purely Greek legacy with those of the ancient 
nations of the Near East. What characterized the new amalgam was the profound 
religious and mystical spirit that animated it and the urge to transcend the intellec- 
tual categories that Greek philosophy in its greatest moments had consecrated as the 
chief channels for truth seeking. Identified with Aristotle, known in Arabic sources 
as the Master of Logic and the First Teacher, this ancient brand of philosophy was 
now challenged by a new variety that claimed Plato as its master and fully exploited 
the religious-mystical tendencies inherited from Pythagoreanism. 

The Egyptian-Greek philosopher Plotinus (205-70) is the accredited founder 
of Neoplatonism, but he made no claims to originality. Plotinus contends in his 



(Left) Abu Hamid al-Ghazali 







enjoyed wide circulation. 




al-Rashid (r. 786-809) and his second son, al-Mamun 
, astronomy, and philosophy flourished in Gundishapur, j 
r ahya al-Barmaki (d. 805), Harun’s vizier and mentor, wh 

Limel through which Greek philosophy was transmitted to 
Alexandria, where the study of Greek philosophy and scie 
ien the Arabs conquered it in 641 . In Syria and Iraq the sti 
aed by Nestorians and Jacobites. Syriac-speaking scholars 
h, Edessa, and Nusaybin, who read or translated theolog: 
:andria. These writings included Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical Hist 
itiones, the Discourses of Titus of Bostra against the Manichea 
heodore of Mopsuestia and Diodore of Tarsus, 
of Greek logical texts often accompanied the translations 
xts, to serve as preparatory instruction. Accordingly, Porphy 
s Categories, Hermeneutica, and the first part of Prior Analytics w 

evidence that Syriac scholars were interested in the other p; 

[ Sophistica, which dealt with sophistical arguments or fallaci 
: — perhaps because it was feared that these parts constitute 
Lan faith. It was left to Baghdad’s Muslim logicians some c 
: philosopher Abu Nasr al-Farabi (ca. 878-950) leading the v 
on. These logicians eventually commented on or paraphra 
le’s logical treatises, as well as his Rhetoric and Poetics, which w 
gral part of the Organon in the Syriac and Arabic traditions. 



ic Translation of Greek Philosophical Texts 





lytics. They were made during the reign of the Abbasid caliph al-Mansur (r. 
-75), who is commended in Arabic sources for his frugality and love of leam- 
Also translated into Arabic during al-Mansur’s reign was Ptolemy's Almagest, 
lid’s Elements, and several of Aristode’s treatises. This was followed, during the 
ph Harun's reign, by the translation of a variety of astronomical and medical 
rks, including Ptolemy’s Quadripartius and the Indian treatise Sidhanta, known in 
bic as Sindhind, by Brahmagupta. 

rhe earliest translations from Greek or Syriac of philosophical texts (as a dis- 
:t from logical and astronomical texts), however, appear to have started toward 
end of the eighth century. A number of Platonic Dialogues in the synopses of 
great Alexandrian physician-philosopher Galen (129-ca. 199), including 
iblic, Timaeus, and Laws, were translated by Yahya ibn al-Bitriq (d. 820) and 
sed shordy thereafter by Hunayn ibn Ishaq al-Ibadi (808-73) and his associ- 
. This translation process was at first haphazard, but with the accession of the 
>asid caliph al-Mamun in 813, the picture changed dramatically. A poet and 

ning,” especially Greek philosophy and science. As a concrete expression of 
passion, in 830 he founded the House of Wisdom in Baghdad to serve as an 
itute for translation and research; accordingly, the translation movement 
derated during his reign. Aristode’s Metaphysics and the apocryphal Theology of 
totle, a paraphrase of Plotinus’ last three Enneads, were translated during this 
iod. Before long, the entire Aristotelian corpus was translated into Arabic, 
ti the exception of Politics, for which a fabrication by ibn al-Bitriq called Secret 
crets was substituted and falsely attributed to Aristode. 
n addition, a large number of Galen’s ethical and logical treatises were trans- 
d along with his vast medical corpus in sixteen books, which formed the 
is of medical instruction for centuries. A number of Porphyry s logical, ethi- 
and metaphysical treatises were also translated into Arabic. Porphyry’s works 
uded his famous Isagoge, or introduction to Aristode’s logic; a lost twelve-book 
imentary on Aristode’s Nicomachean Ethics, known only from the Arabic source; 
rell as the already-mentioned paraphrase of Plotinus’ last three Enneads, attrib- 
i to Aristode and translated by Ibn Naimah al-Himsi (d. 833) during the reign 
il-Mamun. The unknown Greek author of the Enneads could very well have 
n Porphyry himself. 



The Beginning of Systematic Philosophical Writings 




bodily physic (conve 
digious history, al-R; 
ood as superfluous, 
l to lead to the disco 




of these principles cai 




of treatises to the analysis of logical terms in a manner that w; 
modern times. 

Al-Farabi’s emanationist scheme was further developed a 
best-known Neoplatonist of Islam, Ibn Sina (known in the 
980-1037). Although Ibn Sina acknowledged his debt to al -1 
writing was more fluid and lucid than that of his predecessoi 
wider diffusion in medieval learned circles, both in the East 
greatest work, Book of Healing, covered the entire range of lean 
day — from logic to physics, psychology, metaphysics, and ast 
consists of some twenty volumes of which he wrote an abric 
Najat (Salvation). In these two books and elsewhere, Ibn Sina i 
Farabi’s notion of “conjunction” of humankind’s material intel 
intellect, or tenth emanation from the One or Necessary Beii 
has attained that stage, he wrote in al-Najat, it would becon 
world of its own, in which are inscribed the form of the whole 
of that whole, and the good pervading it.” In other word: 
become a replica of the intelligible world, from which the wt 
lectual, celestial, and terrestrial entities originally emerged by 

Ibn Sina, who was bom in Afshaneh in northern Persia, 
autobiography that he was drawn to the study of philosophy 
cussions in which his father and brother, who were addicted 1 
the Brethren of Purity, apparently engaged. His brother had bee] 
Egyptian (Ismaili) cause that the Epistles advocated. Written 1 
called the Brethren of Purity, these Epistles (totalling fifty-two) 
ular version of Neopythagorean doctrine. According to the I 
trine derived from the teaching of Pythagoras, “who was a 
who hailed from Harran ” and his first-century disciple, Nico 

The key to understanding the world, according to the Breth 



properly understood, this study will lead the diligent searcher 




tnd 833 al-Mamun instituted the notorious mihna or inquisition, which sti] 
hat any rehgious judge (qadi) who refused to profess the Mutazilite thes 
created” Quran would be dismissed or jailed. The most famous oppone] 
thesis was the renowned scholar and Traditionist, Ahmad ibn Hanb 
55), who was uncompromising in his conviction that the Quran, as tl 
>f God, was both “uncreated” and eternal. Thrown into jail and public 
id, he refused to relent but was eventually released and restored to favor 1 
)asid caliph al-Mutawakkil, who ascended the throne in 847 and reverse 
isive way the religious policies of his three predecessors, 
ng the first half of the ninth century the leading Mutazilite theologiai 
Led. They included Abul-Hudhayl al-Allaf (d. 836/ 845), Ibrahim al-Nazzai 
r-ca. 843), Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz (ca. 766-868 or 869), who belonged 1 
ra branch of Mutazilism, Bishr ibn al-Mutamir (d. 82 5), Abu Musa a 
(d. 841), Jafar ibn Harb (d. S51), and Ahmad ibn Abi Duad (d. 8 55), wh 
td to the rival Baghdad branch. Despite their divergences on certain peripl 
ints, these theologians were in agreement on five fundamental principle 
rted by the ninth-century scholar Abu Husayn al-Khayyat in his Book 
on, one of the earliest Mutazilite treatises. These five principles consisted < 




Aristotelian forms, was deemed inimical to the Isl 
chings of the Quran because it rested on the twin pr 
1 the uniformity of nature, which are irreconcilable ’ 
God’s unlimited power and inscrutable ways. 

Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, the greatest theologian of I: 




:o delineate the type of ideal city 
) do in his utopia. Rather, as the ti 




by degrees to the highest level of philosophical insight or discovery 
jh observation and reflection, he is able, without any contact with othei 
i beings, to discover the truth about God, the physical world, and the ulti- 
conjunction” with the active intellect. Unlike his predecessor Ibn Bajjah, 
ayl argued that the contemplative or intellectual ideal of the Neoplatonists 
enough, because in that ideal the soul is not able to overcome the con- 
tess of its separate identity in relation to the Necessary Being. In Sufi fash- 
iTufayl argued instead that to achieve the condition of perfect union with 
rce, the soul must rise to that level of ecstasy that the Sufis have called 



ion (fana) in unity. This represents the total annihilation of selfhood and 
Dgnition that in reality nothing exists other than the True One; everything 
liritual or corporeal, considered in itself is nothing, as the Sufi masters. 






nt of Latin Averroists, led by the French philosoph 
theologian Boethius of Dacia, were battling ir 

mdemnation of thirteen Aristotelian-Averroist thess 
e of the Bishop of Paris, Etienne Tempier, and was i 
weeping condemnation of 219 theses, many of whit 
>n. They included the eternity of the world, the dou 
: providence, the unity of the intellect, the impossi 
ion, the superiority of philosophical over religious tr 
f miracles. Although Ibn Rushd was innocent of son 
r that of the double truth, it is a measure of his inte 
l philosophers and theologians during the thirteentl 
\quinas ( 1225—74), were actually battling under th 



Recrudescence of Literalism and Theolog 

li’s assault on philosophy in the tenth century wai 

}f the Asharite school himself, Abu al-Hasan al-Ashi 
F engaging in theological discourse [kcilcim]." Befoi 
ide began to swell, however, as illustrated by the cas 
'or litcralist) (994— 1064), Ibn Taymiyah (1263—132! 





theological, philosophic 







philosophy and theology that 
century by Ahmad ibn Han 



in the eighteenth century in t] 
lent, founded bv Muhammad 




ologians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are al-Birgili (d. 157 
[ani (d. 1621), and al-Sialkuti (d. 1657). In the nineteenth century al- 
1860) heralded the modern period, of which the Egyptian si 
ihammad Abduh (1849—1905), considered the founder of Islamic 

The Ishraqi Movement in Persia 

iartial reaction against Aristotehanism, known as the “wisdom of illumin 
iraq), took in the twelfth century the form of a revised version of Avice 
□platonism, which succeeded in reconciling philosophy to Sufism. Ib 
aself had expressed in some of his later works a certain dissatisfaction w 
rely discursive methods of the Peripatetics and proposed to lay the groun 
m “Oriental wisdom” into which certain “oriental” (Eastern) element 
orporated. He did not work out the full implications of this philosophy 





such as Empedocles and Pythagoras. In addition, this wisdom has an E 
source and rests on the dualism of light and darkness that was preached b’ 
ancient Persian sages as Jamasp, Frashustra, Buzurgimhr, and their predeo 
The chief representatives of this wisdom in the West were Plato, Agathada 
and Ascelepius, and it culminated in the work of al-Bistami (d. 876), the ] 
al-Hallaj (ca. 855-922), and al-Suhrawardi himself. 

The core of the “wisdom of ihumination” al-Suhrawardi proposed is tl 
ence of light, which he defined as a substance diffused throughout the ur 
that gives everything its reality and its capacity for self-manifestation. At t] 




world may be described as the shadow or penumbra of the world of light. Like 
its original source, this world is eternal. 

This Ishraqi wisdom became Persia’s distinctive philosophy, in response to al- 
Ghazali’s onslaught on Neoplatonism and the enthusiastic patronage of the 
Safawid dynasty, inaugurated by Shah Usmail (r. 1300-1324), who claimed 
descent from a Sufi family. A number of Shiite scholars distinguished themselves 
during this period, of which Mir Damad (d. 1631) and al-Amili (ca. 1346-ca. 

1622) are worth mention. They were teachers of Sadr al-Din al-Shirazi, who is 
generally regarded as the greatest philosopher of modern Persia. Al-Shirazi, bet- 

Basra in 1 640 on his way back from the seventh pilgrimage to Mecca. Al-Shirazi’s Mulla Sadr-al-Dm 
philosophical contributions were voluminous, but his most important work is 

Illumination and better known as Four Journeys. These four journeys are ( i ) from ere- native SJliraz f or t h e new 
ation to the true reality, (2) through the true reality to the true reality, (3) from Safavid capital of Isfahan, 
the true reality to creation, and (4) in creation through the true reality. where he studied for several 

According to al-Shirazi, the Necessary Being or Light of Lights creates the 
world in time “by ordering it to be and it becomes,” as the Quran 3 .42 and 16:42 
state. Accordingly, it is far from being eternal, as al-Suhrawardi, Ibn Sina, and the 
Neoplatonists generally held. Being a combination of light and darkness, the soul 
serves as a link between the intelligible world or “world of command,” as the Sufis 





296 



THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ISLAM 

called it, and the material world or “world of creation.” The world of creation 
begins with the universal sphere, which separates the world of intelligible forms 
or souls from the material world of sensible entities. Al-Shirazi is categorical that 
both soul and body will rise from the dead on the Day of Resurrection. Once res- 
urrected, the body will assume an ethereal form and thereupon become identi- 
fied with the soul, because “in the Hereafter, everything is alive and its life is 
identical with its essence,” as he wrote in his treatise, Mustering and Resurrection. 

A noteworthy feature of al-Shirazi s metaphysical and historical doctrine is 
the application of philosophical categories to Shiism. He argued that world his- 
tory’s prophetic stage came to an end following the death of Muhammad, the 
Seal of the Prophets, and thereupon started the Imamite stage, which is repre- 
sented by the chain of twelve Shiite imams. This stage continued until the 
return of the twelfth imam, who was in temporary concealment, according to 
Shiite doctrine. Since the seventeenth century Al-Shirazi s influence has contin- 
ued to dominate Persian thought. 

Modern Philosophical and Theological Developments 

As already mentioned, the Ishraqi tradition, which culminated in al-Shirazi ’s tran- 
scendental wisdom during the Safavid period, continued well into modem times. 
Al-Shirazi $ disciples and successors include his two sons, Ibrahim and Ahmad, 
and others: Fayaz al-Lahiji (d. 1662), Muhsin Fayd Kashani (d. 1680), Muhammad 
Baqir Majlisi (d. 1700), and Nimatulla Shustari (d. 1691). In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, al-Shirazi ’s most important successor was the Persian philosopher Haji Hadi 
Sabzevari (1797 or 1798-1878), who commented on al-Shirazi ’s works. Other 

Hasam Jilwah, Mirzah Mahdi Ashriyani, and Mirza Tahir Tunikabuni. 

In more recent years, the Ishraqi tradition has continued to flourish in Persia 
(modem Iran), as illustrated by the contributions of Muhammad Qasim Assar, 
Sayyid Abul-Hasan Qazwini, and Muhammad Husayn Tabatabaii. Although these 
scholars have aligned themselves with the Ishraqi tradition as represented by al- 
Shirazi, some have contended that al-Shirazi was far more dependent on Ibn 
Sina’s Peripetatic philosophy than most of his disciples or successors have been 
willing to admit. Other contemporary Persian philosophers who have com- 
mented on the works of Ibn Sina and al-Shirazi include Mahmud Shahabi, 
Muhammad Mishkat, the Persian Lady, Yak Banu-yi Irani, and Sayyid Jalal 
Ashriyani. Other philosophers, such as Murtada Mutahhari, Akkamah Shaiati, and 
the Ayatollahs Khomeini, Muntaziri, and Taliqani, have concentrated on political 
subjects and the problems facing Islam today. Their thought, however, continues 
to reflea the influence of the Ishraqi-Shiite tradition. Sayyed Hossain Nasr is 



issued an ecclesiastical condemnation of a total of 219 propositions that ^ 
Aristotelian or Averroist inspiration. Thanks to the Latin translations of Av 
commentaries, the rediscovery of Aristotle in western Europe and the com 
emergence of Latin Scholasticism, one of the glories of late medieval th 

The other phase of the revival of Islamic philosophy and theology \ 

scendental wisdom” of al-Shirazi, a blend of Neoplatonism and Sufism. 1 
acteristic feature of the Ishraqi tradition, which continues to be taught 
theological centers of Qom, Meshhed, and Tehran in northwestern Ir 
Najaf in Iraq, is that it recognizes no conflict or hostility between philosop 
theology of the type that became the hallmark of Asharite (Sunni) theol 
fact, the Ishraqi tradition dwells on the analogies between philosophic; 
gories and Shiite (Imamite) theology. 

In the Arab world of today, controversy at the theological level has tal 
form of modernism, secularism, or fundamentalism. At the philosophic; 
throughout the second half of the twentieth century, the output of Arabic 




CHAPTER SEVEN 

Islam and Christendom 

HISTORICAL, CULTURAL, AND RELIGIOUS INTERACTION 
FROM THE SEVENTH TO THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 



Jane I. Smith 



The Christian world into which Islam so unexpectedly burst in the seventh cen- 
tury C.E. had undergone a succession of divisions, controversies, and power 
struggles such that east and west were at serious odds, and each contained within 

gion of Islam, arising out of the heart of Arabia, appeared to those who knew of 

had wrinkled the face of Christendom since its inception. The fact that within a 
century of the death of the Prophet Muhammad in 632 Islam had spread across 
much of the known world was for many Christians inexplicable, frightening, and 
theologically incomprehensible. 

Muslims, for their part, on the basis of the Quranic revelations, found it 

God by their affirmation of the divinity of Jesus and use of Trinitarian formu- 
las. In the beginning of his career, Muhammad seems to have understood his 
role as the final prophet of a monotheistic faith of which Jews and Christians, 

the earlier members. It was only when Muhammad encountered unexpected 
resistance from these communities and their refusal to recognize his status as 
the final prophet of true monotheism that his community came to understand 
itself as the bearers of a faith that was related to, but different from, the extant 





2 dependent on individual whim and perso 
itipulated by the law. Although Christians i 



the ranks of the very wealthy, they were never free from the whims of in 
rulers who might choose to enforce strict regulations, or from the caprice 
expressing their passions in prejudicial and harmful ways. In general, the f 
Muslim dynasty, that of the Umayyads, was fairly flexible in terms of its ( 
citizens, but in Islam’s second century the laws became more stringent. U 
reign of the caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-61), laws against dhimmis we 
severe, sometimes resulting in persecution of Christians as well as of M 
Shiites, and others considered opponents of the state. Through the Mid< 

religious reasons, especially after the period of the Crusades. 



The Expansion of Islam into Christian Territories 




Christians and Muslims in Andalus 



peninsula the establishment of a Muslim pre 
serious difficulties. The ruling group was c< 
yptians with Berber troops, all uncertain of l 
de from the Berbers, the actual number of in\ 
Nonetheless, in the forty years it took to set 





ices veiled. Many Christians livii 
a Spain gave up the practice of e 
nd often refused even to raise 
?und themselves increasingly apj 





creatively on the similarities he saw in the Quran and the 
like others he could not resist lumping together all the h 
saw Christianity opposed, including Nestorianism and Isl 



cal distinction drawn between them. 




equal to the devil and whose so-called holy book was both foul and shameful. 
The French theologian and reformer John Calvin ( 1509-64), for his part, likened 
the Turks to his more immediate enemies the Papists, attributing to both the evils 
of gross deception. 

Despite the fact that in the understanding of medieval Christian clergy Islam 
was a Christian heresy (although technically a heretic is one who has been bap- 
tized in the faith), in the popular literature of this time Muslims were clearly 






and lay princes. 1 
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Sultanates and Gunpowder Empires 

THE MIDDLE EAST 



Ira M. Lapidus 



The era of gunpowder empires represents a new phase in the development of Middle 
Eastern and Islamic societies. The term gunpowder empires imputes a great importance 
to the innovative military technology of infantry armed with muskets, operating in 
conjunction with siege and battlefield artillery, that allowed the new empires to 
sweep away their rivals and to establish a dominion that would last until the eve of 
the modem era. Yet the achievements of the Ottoman and Safavid empires were not 
merely technological or tactical. Their endurance and their success in deploying new 
technologies was based on a deeper structure of political institutions. In turn the 
political regimes must be understood as the embodiment of a comprehensive civi- 
lization. The Ottoman and Safavid empires were the umbrellas, the holding compa- 
nies, for complex societies. They represented novel military tactics, the consolidation 
of political institutions, and the restoration of imperial political controls over vast ter- 
ritories after centuries of near anarchy. They also fostered important economic and 
urbanishc developments, new forms of religious organization, and a fresh phase in 
the history of Middle Eastern and Islamic cultures. Illustrated manuscripts and 
mosques from the Ottoman and Safavid empires remain to the present day treasures 
of world civilization. Less well-known but equally brilliant are the achievements in 
poetry, philosophy, and religious studies in these empires. As comprehensive systems 
of government, society, economy, and culture, the Ottoman and the Safavid empires 
represent a culminating phase in the history of Middle Eastern civilization — the high 




idamental Structures of Middle Eastern Societies 
and the Early Islamic Era 

ires of these empires derive from the historical past. From anc 
tn into the modem era, the small community has remained 
iepest loyalties, the basis for widespread, communal cooperati 
ring of common identity. Those who formed a family, a lineag 
itele group loyal to a master — the people of a hamlet, a villag 

munity for reproduction, for nurturing and educating the you 
Lving, and for defense and mutual aid. Their story will not be t 
of the Ottoman and Safavid eras, but nonetheless they were 
:ntities in the empire systems. Such groups sustained the m 
domains of the economy, the religious institutions, and the st 
leir well-being was the ultimate measure of the success and 

lunities were the building blocks of larger formations. Three si 
re of particular historical importance: tribal organizations; r 
lities; and political regimes, states, and empires. Tribal organi 
1 of various groups — families, lineages, clienteles, and polit 
)alesced under the leadership of a patriarch or other political 
tain. Although tribes have commonly been thought of as extent 
lity they were alliances of families, clientele groups, and band; 

large-scale communal institutions were religious communit 
imes, family, lineage, and tribal units had been affiliated in co 






quests brought a new linguistic and religious identity to the Middle East that became 

querors accepted Islam. While maintaining their Turkic language and identity, they 
became patrons of Arabo -Persian civilization. 



The New Political and Social Order 

The basic political facts make it hard to grasp that beneath the surface of events, this 
was also a period of reconstruction and the creation of new governmental and soci- 
etal institutions. Everywhere the legacy of the Islamic caliphate and the heritage of 
Persian concepts of imperial monarchy were blended with Turkish concepts of 
political chieftaincy, law, and world conquest. While regimes came and went, while 
conquerors succeeded each other, the system of governing came to be fixed in sim- 
ilar modes. The Seljuk period (1040-1200) was particularly important in this 
regard. Seljuk institutions, first formed in Khurasan and western Iran and Iraq, were 
carried westward to Syria, Egypt, and Anatolia. Later Mongol and post-Mongol 
period governments added additional elements from their historical heritage to the 
synthesis of new institutions. 





ritories of the Arab-Islamic empire, from Iraq to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Just as certain political insti- 
tutions had become by imitation and diffusion 
the common forms of state organization among 
the numerous regimes of the interregnum era, 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkic versions, despite 
Middle Eastern Islam. 

The political upheavals of the intermediate era 
were also the impetus for a correspondingly pro- 
found transformation of the social organization of 
Middle Eastern populations. Throughout the 
region, the subject population was exposed to 
extraordinary danger from marauding armies, 
economic hardship, rapid changes of political 
overlords, the decline of older landowning and 
bureaucratic elites, and the imposition of new 
foreign rulers. In response, people throughout the 





her Shaykh Abu Ishaq al-Kazeruni (963-1033), began to converi 
gers to Islam. Town quarters became organized under the aegis ol 
►flaw, Shii communities, or Sufi and other religious leadership. B) 
ry the majority of Middle Eastern populations was identified wit! 
unal leaders were Muslim ulama and Sufis; Christians, Jews, anc 
become demographic as well as political minorities everywhere 



ilamized ] 




The Safavid Empire 

The Safavid empire was strongly shaped by the political and religions institutions and 
the cultural accomplishments of the previous era. The Turkish and Mongol migrations 
had profoundly changed the character of northern Iran. A large Turkish population had 
settled in eastern Iran, in the region of the Qxus River, and in northwestern Iran and 
eastern Anatolia. Turkish peoples constituted about l£ percent of the total population, 
and the Turkish presence radically changed both the economy and the society. Large 
districts were converted from agriculture to pasturage, and a new political system was 
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(r. 1^88-1629), generously endowed 
ism in Iran. Shrines called imamzadehs 
>ciates of the imams; imambaras (shir 
ges shrines. The pilgrimage to Karbz 





European renegades. 

The subject population belonged in all respects to another and lesser order 
of existence. The Ottomans were the rulers of an extremely heterogeneous, 
multiethnic, multilinguistic, multireligious, and multitribal population. All 
commoners, Muslim and non-Muslim, were considered the reava (the flocks), 
taxpayers to be shorn in the interests of the political elite. Both Muslim and 
non-Muslim commoners were organized into small religious communities, 
which were permitted a considerable internal autonomy regulated by religious 
laws and values. For the Muslims these included the schools of law and the Sufi 
fraternities. Most of the non-Muslims were considered eastern Orthodox, 
which included Greek, Romanian, Slavic, Bulgarian, and Arab churches. The 
Armenian church was the administrative body for Armenians, Monophy sites 
in Syria and Egypt, Assyrians, Bogomils, and Gypsies. Maronites, Uniate 
Armenians, and Latin Catholics in Hungary, Croatia, and Albania were consid- 




other non-Muslim religious officials. The non-Muslims were considered dhimmis 
or protected peoples, subject to a special tax and some discriminatory measures. 



The Economy of the Ottoman Empire: 

Land, Urban Markets, and International Trade 

The Ottoman empire was unusual among Middle Eastern empires in the degree to 
which it was able to bring the subject population under state control. Critical to this 
control was the regulation of the economy. The Ottomans operated on the princi- 
ple that the subjects should serve the interests of the state, and the economy was 
organized to ensure the flow of tax revenues, goods in kind, and services needed by 
the government and the elites. The populace was systematically taxed; the Ottomans 
were the best recordkeepers in Middle Eastern history. The tax base was exhaustively 
described in cadastral surveys that took stock of the population, households, prop- 
erty, and other resources. Ottoman economic policy on trade was based on a fiscal- 
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The Eastward Journey of Muslim Kingship 

ISLAM IN SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 



Bruce B. Lawrence 



Islam is above all a pan-Asian religion. It shapes the beliefs and practices of mil- 
lions of Asians, from Central to South to Southeast Asia. There are other pan-Asian 
religions — Hinduism to the far south, Buddhism to the far east — but none that 
spans the southern rim of the Asian continent to the extent that Islam does. 

But how did Islam become not only a religious marking but also a dviliza- 
tional force from the Arabian Sea to the shores of the Pacific? That question can- 
not easily be answered. The emergence of distinctive social patterns in South Asia 
have parallels, though not equivalents, in Southeast Asia. Muslim invaders from 
the northeast brought with them (or developed after their arrival) traits that have 
since characterized the Islamic experience in South Asia for much of its known 
history. Centuries later, Muslim traders, coming from Arabia and India, began to 
settle in significant numbers in the archipelago known today as Southeast Asia. 
They also professed and pursued Islamic loyalty, but in different circumstances, 

Despite their conjunction in this chapter, the Muslim communities of South 
and Southeast Asia remain discrete and separate, both in the ideal norms they 
profess and in the day-to-day practices they pursue. Although it is difficult to link 
together two distant regions of Asia that have never known a fully shared history, 
the one symbolic marking that they share, Islam, justifies such an effort, espe- 
cially in book that takes as its subject the entire spectrum of Islamic history. 
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The Prehistory of Islamic South Asia 



Certain patterns of social mobility and civic organization typify South Asia from 
the Indo-Aryan period (1000 b . c . e .) on: a militarized society, with a standing 
army that requires regular use, often to invade and conquer adjacent regions; the 
autocratic rule of a military leader who is invested with instrumental power but 
who often claims divine authority and patronizes scholars to further that claim; 
and the existence of monuments that commemorate religious heroes and rulers 
of the past, built by military leaders to strike awe in their subjects. In this sense 






Tughluqs, the Sayyids, and the Lodis — were collectively known as the 
Delhi Sultanate. From the thirteenth to the early sixteenth centuries 
(1206-1526), they dominated North India. In the aftermath of 
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)pen to question is the relation of formal religious authorities to rep- 
es of indigenous traditions. The oft-repeated dyad pits preconversion- 
lief (jahliya) against divinely revealed faith (imon or islom). This is an 





CHAPTER 



Central Asia and China 

TRANSNATIONALIZATION, ISLAMIZATION, 
AND ETHNICIZATION 



Dru C. Gladney 



During his 1994 visit to each of the newly established Central Asian states (except 
Tajikistan), Li Peng, then premier of China, indicated that China intends to build 
a “new Silk Road” in the region, through investments estimated to surpass all 
other foreign investments by the end of the twentieth century. This prediction 
began to ring true when Premier Li traveled to Kazakhstan in 1996 to sign an 
exclusive agreement for Chinese rights to the Ozen oil field, the largest oil field 
in Kazakhstan, and perhaps in Central Asia. This indicates the growing importance 
of Central Asian trade to China’s international economy. In short, China hopes to 
downplay its political role in the region by emphasizing its historical and eco- 
nomic roles, attempting to “buy” stability on its new Central Asian borders. 

The history of this policy extends back to the Han and Tang dynasties, when 
strong, centralizing Chinese empires sought to establish tributary states on its 
borders and to employ nomadic khanates as buffer zones between more estab- 
lished Eurasian kingdoms. China’s desire for influence in Central Asia today is 
reminiscent of the Great Game of the late nineteenth century, when China com- 
peted with Russia and Britain for dominance over the strategic region of Central 
Asia. A new Great Game is currently being played out in the region for critical 
access to its important mineral and energy resources. But today the players 
include not only China, Russia, and to a lesser extent Britain but also multina- 
tional corporations, the United States, Japan, South Korea, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
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and a large gap between Europe and 
Asia, between East and West, is also a product of orientalist scholarship, a tradition 
that Edward Said says is as misleading as it is informative about different cultural 
practices and is often politically motivated. China, as the late Joseph Fletcher said, 
was never as closed off from the outside world as Western scholarship portrayed. 
This is demonstrated by the importance of the central Asian and European trade 
to the various empires of China and its being subject to the same flows of ideas 




tral Asia is perhaps the best example there is of intermingled and interconnected 
peoples, places, and political processes. 

Herodotus himself wondered why the old world in his day was already 
divided into three places, Asia, Europe, and Africa: “Why three names . . . should 
ever have been give to a tract of land which is in reality one?” In his masterful 
introduction to the concept of central Asia in The Cambridge History of Early Inner Asia 
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nected to the community, and less imbued with appointed authority. Gedimu 
mosque elders were loyal to their congregation first and connected only by trade 

Many Sufi reforms spread throughout northwest China during the early 
decades of the Qing dynasty (mid-seventeenth to the early eighteenth centuries). 
Increased travel and communication between Muslims, in both east and west, 
during what Joseph Fletcher called the "general orthodox revival” of the eigh- 
teenth century and A. H. Johns refers to as the “second expansion,” had great 
influence on Muslims from west Africa to Indonesia, not least of all on China's 
Hui Muslims. Exposure to these new ideas led to a reformulation of traditional 





life of Ma Laichi ( 1673-1753), a Hezhou Hui of extraordinary talent who went 
on to found one of the earliest and most influential Naqshbandiyya orders in 
China: the Khufiyyas. According to Sufi tradition, Ma Laichi was born to a child- 
less couple after they received Khoja Afaq’s blessing. He was later raised and 
trained by one of Khoja Afaq’s disciples, MaTai Baba (“Great Father”), who later 
gave Ma Laichi his daughter in marriage and passed on to him the leadership of 
the mystical path that Ma Tai Baba had received from Khoja Afaq. From 1728 to 
1781 Ma Laichi went on the pilgrimage to Mecca, Yemen, and Bukhara, where he 
studied several Sufi orders and became particularly influenced by Mawlana 
Makhdum, a man of uncertain origin whom John Fletcher hypothesized may 
have been Indian. When he returned from his pilgrimage, Ma Laichi established 
the most powerful of the Khufiyya groups: the Huasi (“flowery mosque”) branch. 
He propagated the order for thirty-two years among the Hui and Salar in Gansu 
and Qinghai before his death in 1766 at the age of 86. The group is still quite 
active and centered in Linxia Hui Autonomous Region, Gansu, at the tomb of Ma 
Laichi, which was restored in 1986. 

Originating in an earlier Central Asian and Yemeni Naqshbandi Sufism, the 
Khufiyya order was permeated with an emphasis on a more passive participation 

silent dhikr ("remembrance”; properly, “Khafiyya” means “the silent ones”). 
There are now more than twenty subbranches throughout China, with mosques 
in Beijing, Xinjiang, and Yunnan. Most Khufiyya orders are concentrated in 
Gansu, Ningxia, Qinghai, and Xinjiang, with several of the original Khufiyya 
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often tightly organized networks and capability to form secretive oppositional 
movements, it is not surprising that it is one modality that the state in China has 
most often sought to either eradicate or co-opt. To the extent that various Sufi 
orders and their shaykhs have been able to maintain their legitimacy through 
either secret resistance to the state or public compliance, they have maintained 
their appeal among Muslims not only in the Northwest, where Sufism is most 

The Third Mode: Scripturalist Concerns 
and Modernist Reforms 

A third mode identifiable in Chinese Islam began at the end of the Qing dynasty, 
a period of increased interaction between China and the outside world, when 
many Muslims began traveling to and from the Middle East. In the early decades 
of the twentieth century, China was exposed to many new foreign ideas and in 
the face of Japanese and Western imperialist encroachment sought a Chinese 
approach to governance. Intellectual and organizational activity by Chinese 
Muslims during this period was intense. Increased contact with the Middle East 
led Chinese Muslims to reevaluate their traditional notions of Islam. The mis- 
sionary Claude Pickens recorded that from 1923 to 1934 there were 834 known 
Hui Muslims who made the hajj to Mecca. In 1937, according to one observer, 
more than 170 Hui pilgrims boarded a steamer in Shanghai bound for Mecca. 
By 1939 at least thirty-three Hui Muslims had studied at Cairo’s prestigious al- 
Azhar University. Although these numbers are not significant when compared 
with pilgrims on the hajj from other Asian Muslim areas, the influence and pres- 
tige attached to these returning Hui hajji was profound, particularly in isolated 
communities. “In this respect,” Joseph Fletcher once observed, “the more 

cultural life in the Middle East, the more susceptible it was to those centers’ most 

As a result of political events and the influence of foreign Muslim ideas, many 
new Hui organizations emerged. In 1912, one year after SunYat-sen was inau- 
gurated provisional president of the Chinese Republic in Nanjing, the Chinese 
Muslim Federation was also formed in that city. This was followed by the estab- 
lishment of other Hui Muslim associations: the Chinese Muslim Mutual Progress 
Association in Beijing in 1912, the Chinese Muslim Educational Association in 
Shanghai in 1925, the Chinese Muslim Association in 1925-, the Chinese Muslim 
Young Students Association in Nanjing in 1931 , the Society for the Promotion of 
Education Among Muslims in Nanjing in 1931 , and the Chinese Muslim General 
Association in Jinan in 1934. 




nalized, less-mystical religious expression, and a strong Chinese nation, Ma 
Bufang supported the expansion of the Yihewanis throughout Northwest China. 
He must have also been aware that wherever the Yihewanis went, the hierarchi- 
cal authority of the Sufi shaykhs and the solidarity of their menhuan were con- 
tested, thus protecting Ma Bufang from other organized religious organizations 
that might orchestrate an effective resistance to his expansion. This could not 
have been lost on the early Communists either, who traveled through Ma 
Bufang s territory and the Northwest on their Long March, which ended in 
Yenan, near Ningxia, a heavily populated Muslim area dominated at that time by 
Ma Hongkui, a cousin of Ma Bufang s, who also supported the Yihewanis. After 
the founding of the People’s Republic in 1949, the state quickly suppressed all 
Sufi menhuan as feudalistic and gave tacit support to the Yihewanis. Although Ma 
Bufang and Ma Hongkui both fled with the Nationalists to Taiwan, their policy 
of opposing Sufi organizations was left behind with the Communists. The China 
Islamic Association, established in 1955 , was heavily dominated by the Yihewanis 
and was supportive of the 1957-58 public criticisms and show trials of the 
Naqshbandi Shaykh Ma Zhenwu specifically and Sufism generally as feudalist and 
exploitative of the masses. After the purges of the Cultural Revolution ( 1966-76), 
in which all Islamic orders eventually were affected, the Yihewanis were the first 
to receive renewed state patronage. Most of the large mosques that were rebuilt 

caused by the Red Guards during the now repudiated Cultural Revolution hap- 
pened to beYihewani mosques, although all orders were equally criticized dur- 
ing the radical period. 

Although no Chinese official will admit that the Yihewanis receive special 
treatment, this is cause for some resentment among Muslims in China. The 
great South Gate Mosque in Yinchuan, the capital of the Ningxia Hui 
Autonomous Region, was one of the first mosques rebuilt in Ningxia with state 

sand yuan to rebuild the mosque in 1982, the local Muslims, most of whom 
were Gedimu and Khufiyya, refused to attend. The building sat almost empty 
for the first few years and the state attempted to recoup its losses from the large 
Arab-style architectural structure by turning it into a tourist attraction and sell- 
ing tickets at the entrance. This, of course, only confirmed its lack of religious 
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Another pressing issue for the 
been a net oil importer. It also has twenty million Muslims. Mishandling of its 

marily Muslims. After an ethnic riot in February of 1997 in the northwestern 
Xinjiang city of Yining, which left at least nine Uighur Muslims dead and sev- 
eral hundred arrested, the Saudi Arabian official newspaper al-Bilad warned China 
about the “suffering of [its] Muslims whose human rights are violated.” Turkey’s 
defense minister, Turhan Tayan, officially condemned China’s handling of the 
issue, and China responded by telling Turkey not to interfere in China’s internal 
affairs. Muslim nations on China’s borders, including the new Central Asian 
states, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, although officially unsupportive of Uighur sep- 





to use its economic leverage with its Central Asian neighbors and Russia to pre- 



China’s international relations with its bordering nations and internal regions 
such as Xinjiang and Tibet have become increasingly important not only for the 
economic reasons discussed earlier, but also for China’s desire to participate in 
such international organizations as the World Trade Organization and the Asia- 
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Islam in Africa to 1800 

MERCHANTS, CHIEFS, AND SAINTS 



Nehemia Levtzion 



Islam moved into Africa from three directions. It came from North Africa across the 
Sahara to Bilad al-Sudan (The Lands of the Black People), which is between the Adantic 
Ocean and Lake Chad. Despite six centuries of resistance from Nubian Christians, 
Islam expanded from Egypt southward, up the Nile valley, and west to Darfur and 
Wadai. Islam also moved from the Arabian peninsula across the Red Sea to the Horn 
of Africa, and from there further south to the coast of East Africa. This chapter will 
analyze the diverse patterns of the Islamization of Africa and the variety of religious 
experiences encountered by African Muslims until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. During the eighteenth century, several factors contributed to the change 
from accommodation with local cultures to Islamic militancy, which brought about 
the jihad movements of the nineteenth century. 



Ghana and Mali 



The earliest Arab expeditions in North Africa in the seventh and eighth centuries 

ern Libya and from the Sus in southern Morocco. These Arab expeditions made 
their way on beaten routes along which trade had been carried for some time. 
Trade across the Sahara was carried by nomadic Berbers, who occupied both ends 
of the Sahara. By the tenth century Muslim traders from North Africa had their base 





From this middle position, dynasties and individual kings could develop greater 

The Malinke (literally, “the people of Mali”) were the Mande-speaking peo- 
ple associated with the empire of Mali. Malinke chiefs had come under Islamic 
influence before the time of Sundiata, the founder and ruler of Mali. Sundiata, a 
great hunter and magician, led his people in a war of liberation against another 
powerful magician, Sumanguru, the king of Soso, in the Batde of Kirina. Though 
a nominal Muslim, Sundiata turned to the traditional religion for support. Two 
centuries later, Sonni Ali, who made the small kingdom of Songhay into a large 
empire, behaved in a similar way. Kings such as Sundiata and Sonni Ali, founders 
of empires, are the heroes of the national traditions, whereas the exploits of their 
Muslim successors — Mansa Musa of Mali and Askiya Muhammad of Songhay — 

River, Mali expanded into the Sahel in the direction of the Sahara. Muslim towns 
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royal patronage through royal grants of landed estates or through appointments 
to privileged positions. Holy men enjoyed various exemptions from taxation 
and rights of geographical mobility and personal security. The formal status of 
Muslim holy men in Sinnar was in between that of noblemen and that of com- 
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Foundations for Renewal 
and Reform 

.AMIC MOVEMENTS IN THE EIGHTEEN' 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES 



John Obert Voll 





Qajar dynasty led a tribal confederation that was able to rees 
monarchical state. However, the Qajar shahs faced the increa 
dent strength of the Shiite ulama, whose influence was inci 
importance given them and their leadership as a result of th 
doctrines at the end of the eighteenth century. The Qajar si 
growing power of Russia, which conquered territories 
Westernizing reforms were attempted but on a much more lii 
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lovements in Southeast Asia. Within the Ottoman Empire the followers and suc- 
issors of Shaykh Khalid helped to give strength to pan-Islamic policies that 
iveloped during the reign of Sultan Abd al-Hamid II (r. 1876-1909) at the end 
F the century. 

Shaykh Khalid and his followers illustrate the transitional character of the 
newalist movements in the early nineteenth century. In many ways Khalid is 
milar to previous renewers, explicitly identifying himself with the tradition of 
ie Mujaddid (“the renewer”), Ahmad Sirhindi. The Khalidi branch of the 
aqshbandiyyah order is a culmination of that renewalist tradition, and the 
ritings of his followers can be seen as a final florescence of scholarly Sufi writ- 
g in the Ottoman Empire. At the same time the Khalidiyyah order faced dif- 
rent challenges, providing ways of responding to the new threats of European 
iperial expansion and also opening the way for setting an Islamic dimension 
r developing national ethnic identities like the Kurds. Anti-imperialism and 
•ping with modernity could be done within the older framework of the 
aqshbandiyyah order as renewed by Shaykh Khalid. 

In India, Muslim revivalism was solidly rooted in the framework set by Shah 
ali Allah in the eighteenth century but shaped by the changing context of the 
creasing ineffectiveness of the Mughal state. Islamic reformism moved in the 
rection of creating alternatives to the old Mughal traditions of state-based 
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The transitional reform in the third major central state in the Muslim world, 
Qajar Iran, took a different form, shaped to some extent by the Shiite context. 

both a culmination of the trends of the previous century and a prologue to the 
dynamics of the modern world. This was the movement of Sayyid Ali 
Muhammad Shirazi (1819-50), known as the Bab. In the competition between 
the Usuli and Akhbari positions during the eighteenth century, the Usuli victory 
; of the Akhbari position. The empha- 



developments that had been important in the eighteenth century and also the 
beginnings of important Islamic initiatives in the new contexts of growing 

Frontier Revivalism in Transition 

In the frontier regions of the Muslim world, the issues of Islamic renewal were also 
those of transition. The movements of the eighteenth century that worked to create 
more clearly Islamic societies that were free from syncretism and compromise 
reached a culminating phase of activism and sometimes jihads. These movements 
also became involved in the interactions with growing European domination in 
many areas, however, and provided foundations for responses to Western expansion. 
It is clear from the experiences of movements from West Africa to Southeast Asia that 
Islamic renewalism was not simply a response to European imperialism but was an 
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m militants, the events of 1857 marked the end of the era of potentially 
tad movements in South Asia until well into the twentieth century, 
-defenders of the faith were more active in a number of the Muslim 
>ntier areas. Although the movements continued to be inspired by 
traditions, many came to be increasingly involved in efforts of oppo- 
tpanding European control and less concerned with the purification 

fiber of areas, Sufi orders provided a framework for some of the most 
sistance to European imperial expansion. In the Caucasus region the 
s laid by Naqshbandi shaykhs earlier in the century opened the way for 
organize jihad opposition to Russian imperial rule as the Russians 



:o consolidate control in the region. A series of active imams inspired 
s in the region, especially in Chechnya and Dagestan, to rise in jihad 
Russians. These imams continued the dual emphasis of fighting the for- 




uered the coastal cities, bringing an end to Ottoman rule in the country. A 
idir’s father, Sidi Muhyi al-Din al-Hasani, was the head of the Qadiriyyah 
egion, and he declared a jihad against the European invasion. Abd al-Qa< 
ned leadership of the resistance and soon worked to establish a Muslim st 
hich he took the tide of the commander of the believers. The new comir 
was to be a state organized in the traditions of renewalism as well as an ari 
ged in jihad. The combination of the state organization and the Sufi for 
>ns for loyalty created an effective vehicle for mobilizing tribal oppositi 
e French as well as creating a new military force, 
bd al-Qadir and the French alternated between open war and negotiatio 
ne point in the conflict in 1837, there was a treaty that provided muti 
gnition for the French rule in the urban areas and Abd al-Qadir s author 

ited Abd al-Qadir’s forces in 1847. Abd al-Qadir went into exile, finally s 
in Damascus, where he died. 

bst effective resistance to the French ended with the defeat of Abd al-Qac 
here were some significant opposition movements after 1847. There wer 
ber of movements led by people claiming messianic authority, which w< 
lly suppressed. In this turmoil a recently established tariqah, t 
naniyyah, played an important role. In 1870-71 the various movements 
discontent were brought together in a major uprising when a local adm: 
;or, Muhammad al-Muqrani, worked with leaders of the Rahmaniyyah ore 
istern Algeria to oppose French rule. After the defeat of the oppositi 
:s, the French confiscated large amounts of land and worked to complete t 
ess of the destruction of Algerian Muslim society, 
re combination of renewalist reform of Muslim society with a jihad agaii 
gn control within the organizational framework of Sufi orders continued 
re of the most visible modes of Islamic reform in many areas of the Musi 
d in the nineteenth century. The long tradition of such reform movemei 
est Africa continued with great strength throughout most of the century. T 
sssors to Uthman dan Fodio in the jihad states maintained an advocacy 
walism but now within the framework of an established state structure. T. 



it that when Great Britain established control in Nigeria, the leaders of 




rather than creating a new jihad movement. 

In the Senegambia region, the Tijaniyyah order was a vehicle for a major 
renewalist jihad. Al-Hajj Umar Tal (1794—1864) combined many important lines 
of renewalism. He was bom in Futa Toro, the heardand of the old jihad tradition, 
and went on a pilgrimage in 1826 to Mecca, where he was initiated into the 
Tijaniyyah. On his return to West Africa he stayed in Sokoto, where he married a 
granddaughter of Uthman dan Fodio. When Umar arrived back in his homeland, 
he began an major effort to oppose compromises with local religious customs and 
to create an authentically Islamic community. He created an army that used French 
weapons and gained a large following. He declared a jihad in 1852, conquered Futo 
Toro, and established a new jihad state of which he was the commander of the 
believers. Umar used the hierarchical organizational principles as well as many of 
the theological concepts of the Tijaniyyah order in creating his movement. Umar’s 
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to enable Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud to return in 1902 and restore the Wahhabi-Saudi 
political system as the modem kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Within this framework, 
the concept of an absolute renewalism that rejected most Sufi practice, demanded 
strict adherence to a literal interpretation of Islamic law, and rejected much of 
the culture of modern Western society continued to be called the “Wahhabi” 





European Colonialism and the 
Emergence of Modem Muslim States 



There are today more than fifty Muslim states, extending from the Atlas Mountains 
in the West to the Malay Archipelago in the East, and from Sub-Saharan Africa to 
the steppes of Central Asia. They indude some of the most populous countries in 
the world, such as Indonesia, Nigeria, Bangladesh, and Pakistan, as well as some of 
the smallest, such as the Maldives and the Comoros. Some are strong states with 

precarious existence. Some, like Mali and Bangladesh, are poor; others, like Libya, 
Brunei, Turkmenistan, and Saudi Arabia, are endowed with great natural wealth; still 
others, like Malaysia — the worlds seventh most exporting country in 1997 — owe 
their wealth to successful industrialization. Some Muslim states are ethnically uni- 
form; others indude sizable ethnic, linguistic, or religious minorities. Nearly the 
entire spectrum of sodal, economic, ideological, institutional, and political expres- 
sions are represented in these states. From the Islamic Republic of Iran to secular 
republics in the Arab world or Indonesia, from monarchies in the Arab world, 
Malaysia, Nigeria (where monarchies rule over provinces), and Brunei, to democ- 
racies in Turkey, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Malaysia, Muslim states indude great 
diversity in politics and the workings of governments. 

Despite this diversity, a common thread also exists in the politics of Muslim 
states. The most obvious is Islam, not only as a faith but also as a source of iden- 
tity and an important factor in sodal rdations and politics. Islam has long been 
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important to Muslim politics. It has played a role in the struggles for liberation 
from colonialism in Sub-Saharan Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and the Middle 
East. In various stages of the colonial era, Islamic forces, thinkers, and political 
leaders have played an important part in shaping Muslim politics. Liberation 
from colonialism was elaborated as an Islamic movement, from Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid’s (1786-1831) uprising in India in 1826 to the anti-imperialist undertak- 
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inclusion of the concept of the territorial state into Muslim politics and the actual 
boundaries of Muslim states are both products of colonialism. 

the Muslim world before the advent of colonialism. Such sentiments were always 
strong. For instance, Iranians from early on viewed themselves as distinct from 
Arabs and Turks, and Shiism in Iran in many ways became a mark of its national 
identity, separating Iranians from the Sunni Turks, Arabs, and Turkmen around 
it. Similar distinctions between Arabs and Berbers, Arabs and Turks, or Malays and 
Javanese have also been prominent. Ethnic nationalism and its association with a 
nation-state, however, is new to the Muslim world and has its origins in the colo- 
nial era. It was then that nationalism as a primary form of political identity — one 

dated with a territorial state modeled after those in the West — grew roots and 
became a part of Muslim political consciousness. 

For this reason tensions have existed across the Muslim world between con- 
ceptions of the nation-state — associated with the relatively more recent nation- 
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Islamists have questioned the state’s agenda and put forth alternative visions of 
sociopolitical change, which they claim both include Islam and promote devel- 
opment, while anchoring state policy in society’s Islamic values. This line of 
argument is reflected in the programs of diverse Islamic movements from 
Malaysia’s Islamic party (Partai Islam Se-Malaysia, PAS), to the Jamaat-i Islami in 
Bangladesh and Pakistan, Afghanistan’s Hizb-i Islami, Turkey’s Welfare (Refah) 
Party, Tajikistan’s Islamic Renaissance Party (Hizb-i Nahzat Islami), the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Sub-Saharan and North Africa and the Arab Near East, Indonesia’s 
Muhammadiyyah movement or its ulama movement (Nahdat al-Ulama), 
Tunisia’s Islamic Tendency Movement (Mouvement de la Tendance Islamique, 
also known as the Renaissance or Ennahda Party, later known as Hizb al-Nahda), 
Morocco s Justice and Benevolence party (al-Adl wal-Ihsan), to Algeria’s Islamic 
Salvation Front (Front Islamique de Salut, FIS). The Islamic Republic of Iran has 
followed such a policy since 1979, and the state in Pakistan, Bangladesh, Malaysia, 
Sudan, and even Saudi Arabia have incorporated some of the Islamists’ demands 
into their policy making. In this sense Islamism has emerged not as a rejection 
of development but as a consequence of the disjuncture between the state’s 
vision of society and how it should be developed and the society’s perception of 
itself and its goals. 

Similar tensions between state policy and national aspirations have also 
existed. Colonial administrators generally viewed themselves as the most capa- 
ble representatives of the aspirations and hopes of the local populations and the 
most efficient vehicle for the advancement and progress of their subjects. In fact, 
nationalist liberation struggles often began with challenges to this claim; local 
elites from Muhammad Ah Jinnah of Pakistan, Sad Zaghlul of Egypt, Abu al- 
Kalam Azad of India, and Onn Jafar and Tunku Abdul-Rahman of Malaysia, or 
activists from Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, Ahmad Ben Bella of Algeria, and 
Sukarno of Indonesia began to question whether colonialism could possibly 
manifest local aspirations and if indigenous leaders were not clearly better suited 
to do so. These nationalist figures formed parties from the Istiqlal (Freedom) 
party in Morocco to the Neo-Destur (Constitution) party in Tunisia, the Wafd 
(Delegation) in Egypt, the All-India Muslim League in India, and the United 
Malays National Organization (UMNO) in Malaysia. Many of these parties con- 

Still, that the colonial administrations viewed themselves as representing local 
interests vested colonialism with a mission— however dubious — of serving the 
development of the local populations. That the nationalist elite challenged this 
claim of colonialism, and the nationalist struggle was animated by the competi- 
tion for the right to represent local aspirations, made the task of development 
central to the mission of the Muslim states that succeeded colonialism. The post- 
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tag. In Pahlavi Iran, post-Nasser Egypt, Indonesia, and Malaysia, capitalist eco- 
nomic development produced income disparties, corruption, urbanization, and 
rapid cultural change. Islamism has not specifically rejected development, but as 
Islamism challenged the ideological underpinnings of developmentalism and 
adopted the cause of the poor and the disgrunded, it became a poignant critique 
of development strategies. In Malaysia, Islamist forces did not initially discuss 
state economic strategies direcdy, but they criticized the state for not favoring 

its westernization and the income disparities it generated, and they proposed 
greater state control of the economy. In Algeria and Turkey, conversely, the FIS and 
the Refah party favored open economies and less government control. The FIS 
actually became a force in the burgeoning private markets that provided con- 
sumer goods to the population and as such became a critique of the state’s heavy 





ther its secularist agenda. In effect, resisting state authority is tied to 
rejection of state-sponsored secularization. In fact, in Iran, Pakistan, 
once Islamist forces were in a position to control policy making, the) 

Islamist forces — has focused on ideology alone and has largely i; 
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and finished goods flowed. In many cases the overdevelopment of the export sec- 
tor led to the emergence of “enclave” economies that were largely divorced from 
the local economy. The oil sector in the Persian Gulf, for example, clearly had 

To some extent, patterns of economic change led to large-scale migration to 

urban and rural economies were altered. Colonial agricultural policy led to rural 
poverty, which in Java, Egypt, and Algeria broke down rural economies and led 
to flight to urban centers. Later economic policies of such Muslim states as Iran 
and Egypt would only encourage this tendency. In some instances urban devel- 
opment occurred in the interior. Lyallpur (later Faisalabad) in Pakistan or Kuala 
Lumpur were not ports, but they developed because of the new economic rela- 
tions that were spawned by colonialism. For the Third World, development was 
therefore not a matter of simply setting in motion a set of cause-effect economic 
processes until “take-off” would be reached but of remedying the destructive 
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In the new states the officers who had served the colonial order and the 
politicians who had fought for independence had to share in the task of state for- 
mation. The relationship between the military and the civilian order was often 
determined by this reality. Even in the Arab world and Sub-Saharan Africa, ’ 
left-leaning junior officers overthrew senior officers of the old school i 
anti-imperialist struggle, they did not resolve the inherent tensions 
military and civilian orders. These tensions in Egypt, Libya, Iraq, and Syria even- 
tually led to military takeovers. The military’s disdain for politicians and their 
perceived right to interfere in politics to restore order were in good measure 
legacies of the colonial era — whose militaries, with few exceptions, were not 

internalized by the rank-and-file of the colonial armies and became a part of their 
postindependence ethos. The officers in most colonial settings, and even in the 
Ottoman Empire and Iran, were more educated than the average population, and 
at the institutional level militaries had been more exposed to Western ideas. They 





powers — ana tneir aisaain ior politicians, wnom were seen as aemagogues 
often set military leaders on a path of competition with the political elite. In thi 
the military leadership filled the shoes of the former colonial rulers as they com 
peted with the nationalist leaders for the right to represent and to deliver on th< 
aspirations of the local population. 

order. Trained and molded in the ethos of the colonial culture, bureaucrats in thi 
empire’s service shared and followed the values and political outlook of thi 
European rulers. Because they controlled the machinery of the colonial state, the^ 
ineluctably occupied a central role in the postcolonial order. Politicians had onb 
limited success in controlling them, lest they disrupt the entire workings of thi 
state. As a result, the bureaucracy had a major role in state formation in the post 
colonial era and in creating continuities between the ethos and mode of opera 
tion of the state before and after independence. In Pakistan, for instance, sooi 
after independence in 1947 the bureaucracy eclipsed the political elite in man 
aging the country. Political leaders Muhammad Ah Jinnah (1876-1948) am 
Liaqat Ali Khan (1895-1951) were replaced at the helm after 1951 by senio 
bureaucrats Ghulam Muhammad ( 1895-1956) and Iskandar Mirza ( 1899—1969) 
who had risen through the ranks of the bureaucracy under the British. 

The power of the bureaucracy varied across colonial territories, depending 01 

institutions. For example, the Indian Civil Service was exemplary in its efficien 




The postcolonial state leaders, many of whom came from among the colonial 
bureaucracy and military, often followed in the footsteps of their predecessors. 
State leaders in South Asia, Sub-Saharan Africa, or the Arab Near East would con- 
tinue to manipulate social divisions even as they spoke of national unity. That the 
political leadership after independence inevitably belonged to one social group 
made the task of manipulating social divisions all the more difficult. There have 
been few cases in which the state has risen above the politics of identity or has 
been able to undo colonialism’s divisive impact. Malaysia succeeded but did so 

ties across the Muslim world continue to operate on the belief in the inherent 
division of society — a legacy of colonial rule. The nationalist rhetoric often 
belies the reality of everyday politics in which communal, tribal, or ethnic iden- 
tities supersede national ones. 

In the same vein, rules and procedures implemented by the colonial state to 
control local populations, especially during times of war, had an important effect 
on defining relations between the state and society in later years. For instance, 
restrictions placed on free expression during World War I and again during 
World War II in India and the Arab Near East, or during the emergency (the sus- 
pension of civil liberties) during the wars in Malaya, set the precedent for later 
authoritarian practices. Clauses in Pakistan’s constitutions or in Malaysia’s 
Internal Security Act of i960 that restrict individual rights or give the state extra- 
ordinary powers often have their roots in wartime British restrictions, such as the 
Rowlett Act of 1919, the India Act of 1935, and emergency rules and laws in 
Malaya. Especially because World War II immediately preceded independence, the 
structure of relations between the state and society during the war had a greater 
impact on the politics of the independent states than the character of state-soci- 
ety relations during colonialism’s earlier years. Across the Muslim world the 
World War II period was one of direct assaults by the colonial state on civil lib- 
erties. Restrictions on personal freedoms, the press, the right to due process and 
free association, the right to protest, and the like altered the nature of state-soci- 
ety relations. That independence followed shordy thereafter, and before the 
wartime reguladons could have been rescinded and the nature of state-society 
reladons restored to its pre-war status, profoundly affected the exercise of power 
and state authority in the postcolonial state. The war strengthened the colonial 
and postcolonial states, weakened social institudons that could have kept the state 
at bay, and strengthened pluralism. 

Relations of patronage between state and society during the colonial era also 
have left an indelible mark on future states. In areas that were deemed strategi- 
cally important to colonial rulers, such as northwest India, or where colonialism 
arrived late and thus was unable to dominate completely, control was secured 
through generous relations of patronage between the colonial state and the local 





Pakistan — bordered on Afghanistan and throughout the colonial era had been a 
source of concern to the British. Northwest India was also the area from which 
the Indian army drew most of its soldiers. As a result, the British asserted their 
control over this region through patronage, with the colonial state providing the 
local economy and political elite with financial support. 

In Malaya a similar situation held with the rural Malay population, who did not 
benefit direcdy from the financial activities of the colonial establishment, but 
whose loyalty was purchased through patronage given to the rural power struc- 
ture. In the Arab lands of the Ottoman Empire, colonialism arrived late after the 
first world war. As a result, colonialism was never able to establish the kind of state 
that ruled over India or Algeria. The temporary presence of European powers in 
the region, moreover, was often justified by strategic imperatives rather than com- 
merce. As a result, the power relations were anchored not so much in direct exer- 
tion of power — although the French in Syria often used force — as it was in 
entangling the local population in the web of the colonial state’s patronage. In 
Syria, for instance, the French were unable to attract setders to the colony because 
of the temporary nature of the mandate system. The colonial economy and soci- 
ety therefore lacked the distinct setder domination that was the mark of French 
rule over North Africa. The colonial establishment therefore dealt direcdy with 
local landowners. The emerging relationship was one of state support for local 
agriculture, which in turn the French hoped, would establish French control over 
rural Syria. The absence of setders and the patterns of colonial despotism that were 
associated with the French allowed them to develop a very diff erent kind of colo- 
nial relationship in Syria. As World War II neared, the colonial establishments in 
the Arab Near East became more dependent on securing their hold, and mini- 

the population. 

The consequences of state patronage, especially so close to independence, was 
to determine the pattern of later state-society relations. The state in such cases 
emerged as paternalistic, and the society came to view patronage as a function of 
the state. The domination of the public sector in the Arab Near East and the state’s 
extensive patronage networks, which took shape under the ideological banner of 
Arab socialism, thus had its roots in the character of the colonial state. In Malaysia 
the relations of patronage led the Malay population to remain aloof from com- 
mercial activities and instead to rely on the state to guarantee its economic and 
social standing. The links of patronage between the dominant party, the United 
Malays National Organization, and the political structure of rural Malaysia is very 
much based on the colonial structure of authority. In Pakistan the relations of 
patronage had in part to do with the relative weakness of the Indian nationalist 
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The Globalization of Islam 

THE RETURN OF MUSLIMS TO THE WEST 



Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad 



Since the early 1970s, western Europeans and North Americans have become 
increasingly concerned about an apparent change in the nature and patterns of 
human migration. For some this change threatens to alter the ethnic and reli- 
gious composition of their nation-states, their democratic and capitalist tradi- 
tions, and their liberal social values. The emigration and setdement of Muslims 
From more rhan seventv nations to the West has been of some concern. For those 



the fact that Islam has modified the religious composition of western Europe and 
become its second largest religion, have begun to talk about “the new Europe.” 
The second major Muslim encounter with “the West” was with Catholic 
Christianity during the crusades and the Reconquista. Although the crusades 
took place at the periphery of the Islamic empire and seem to have been con- 
cerned with containing and weakening Eastern Orthodoxy as much as Islam, the 
bloody story of the crusaders sacking Antioch and Jerusalem and slaughtering all 
the inhabitants is increasingly depicted in today’s Islamic literature as one of 
Western warriors consumed with Christian hatred, bent on eradicating Mu s l i ms 
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in western Europe are in former imperial powers: Britain and France. As an ■ 
nomic powerhouse that attracts many immigrants, Germany also holds a 1 
Muslim population. Each European nation has a particular relationship wit 
immigrants, which has been influenced by its colonial legacy, its historical m 
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The British model, formalized by the creation of the Commonwealth, per- 
mitted citizens of the member nations of the Commonwealth and the colonies 
to reside in the British Isles. The majority of Muslim immigrants in Britain, for 
example, came from the Indian subcontinent (Indians, Pakistanis, and 
Bangladeshis) and Africa. As members of the Commonwealth, they enjoyed the 
privileges of citizenship and were granted equal political and civil rights, a priv- 
ilege not available to Muslims in the rest of Europe. Most of the Muslim immi- 
grants are lower class laborers, except for a small number of professionals and a 
small group of wealthy Arabs from the Gulf oil-producing states who maintain 
luxury homes in London. More recently, conflicts in various Muslim countries 
have increased the ethnic mix of the Muslim community in Britain. 

Muslims in France are predominantly of Maghribi (North African) origin (from 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia), who have mosdy come after WorldWar II. They also 
include Muslims from such various Muslim states as Nigeria, Iran, Malaysia, Bosnia, 
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tries. They have also created a corpus of literature geared toward proselytizing. A 
substantial number of Europeans and Euro-Americans have converted to Islam, 
including an estimated fifty thousand Germans and one hundred thousand North 
American “Anglos”: Christians, Jews, and agnostics, the majority of whom are 
women. The largest convert community, however — estimated by various scholars 



at anywhere between one million to two million — is African American. Their con- 
version initially came through the teachings of the Nation of Islam, headed by Elijah 
Muhammad and promulgated by his disciple Malcolm X, who initially promoted 
a racist theology of black supremacy, a mirror image of the teachings of the Ku Klux 
Klan. The movement developed in the urban United States as a response to the 
racism encountered by African Americans who emigrated from the cotton fields of 
the South to the industrial North. Their relegation to particular working and living 
spaces in the ghettos consolidated new forms of white supremacy and oppression. 

Observers estimate that more than eighty nations in Africa, Asia, and eastern 
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The Development of Umbrella Organizations 



The formation of Islamic umbrella organizations that are independent of the state 
is a recent phenomenon in the experience of Muslim immigrants. Such organi- 
zations are the norm in the West, as governments and civic institutions expect to 
deal with a recognized national leadership, a religious hierarchy; simply put, it 
is the Western way of organizing religion, and Muslims are pressed to reformu- 
late themselves accordingly. Another factor has been the interest of foreign-based 
organizations such as the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt and the Jamaat-i Islami 
of Pakistan. The students who adhere to the teachings of these organizations 
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The Cultural Divide 
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Islamic Law 
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the community. In Bradford. England, two Muslim butchers were fined 3,joo 
pounds in 1 986 for operating outside the parameters governing the slaughter of 

the Bradford Council for Voluntary Services allocated special funds to take care 
of the dietary concerns of Muslims, other people in the community objected. 
The council proposed that meat sandwiches would be served on separate plat- 
ters and food containing alcohol would not be served to Muslims. An ethnic 



menu and halal meat will, whenever possible, be provided by the catering ser- 
vices hired by the council. They also proposed in-service training in ethnic cook- 
ing for all council cooks. 

While issues of diet and proper space for worship and burial are being negoti- 
ated and resolved by government institutions, the growing public debate concerns 
the consequences of the Muslim presence for liberal societies in the West. The focus 
is most recendy on the role of women in Islam, who in Western perception are con- 
sidered to be oppressed. Such views have been reinforced by televised reports about 
the treatment of women in revolutionary Iran and in Afghanistan under the rule 
of the Taliban and by the vocal rejection of the universal values for womanhood as 
promoted by the United Nations. The issues range from abortion, female genital 
mutilation, and sexual orientation to wearing the veil. 

The issue of wearing the hijab (headscarf) took on national significance in 

grounds that such dress is tantamount to proselytizing, a proscribed activity in 
the secular schools of France. The debate that followed in the French press 
dwelled on related issues. Is the hijab a cover for the persecution and repres- 
sion of women? Is it the Muslim standard raised to challenge the French 
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In the Netherlands consultative ethnic minority councils were established in var- 
ious areas, especially in the major cities where immigrants congregate: Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht. The councils are recognized by the authorities 
as representing the community, thus they have to be consulted on matters of inter- 
est to minorities. Under the minorities policy, immigrants were extended new 
rights in the 1980s that included such matters as providing for proper Islamic bur- 
ial rites and halal slaughtering of animals, to the consternation of animal rights 
advocates. They were allowed to be employed in the civil service, except for posi- 
tions in the police and the armed forces. Although they maintain their foreign cit- 
izenship, immigrants were granted the right to vote in local elections but could not 
participate in provin g! or national elections. During the local elections of 1986 and 
1990, a few foreigners were elected to municipal councils. 

In the United States initial political activity came as a result of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. American government support for the state of Israel, conjoined with a 
press that is generally considered by Muslims as acting as a gatekeeper suppress- 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 



Contemporary Islam 

REFORMATION OR REVOLUTION? 



John L. Esposito 



The twentieth century has been one of the most dynamic, explosive, and 
innovative in Islamic history. Within a span of a few centuries Muslim soci- 
eties have passed from subjugation to European imperialism to national inde- 

a transnational but somewhat regionally fixed community to a global com- 
munity not only of Muslim-majority communities in Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia but also of significant Muslim-minority communities in Europe and 
the United States. 

At every stage the predictable has proven unpredictable: mighty European 
colonial powers were overthrown, artificially drawn nation-states emerged and 
engaged in nation building, the desert Gulf sheikhdoms discovered oil and expe- 
rienced rapid development, a remote and quiescent Muslim Southeast Asia has 
produced an Asian tiger in Malaysia, and the secular presuppositions and expec- 
tations of modernization theory were swept aside by an Islamic tide that seemed 
to come out of nowhere and challenged much of the Muslim world, from North 
Africa to Southeast Asia to the West. 

The history of contemporary Islam is a story of challenge and response, 

advancement, religious and intellectual retrenchment, reformation and revo- 
lution. It has been dominated by two major struggles: the first, the wars of 
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of Islamic Modernism 
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intellectual and scientific heritage, and generated modem ideological interpre- 
tations of Islam that incorporated modern concepts, disciplines, and institutions 
from textual criticism to nationalism, parliamentary government, and democ- 
racy. Thus, Islamic modernists introduced and reinforced a change-oriented 
mind-set that rejected the blind following of tradition and accepted the neces- 
sity as well as the legitimacy of reinterpretation and reform. Of equal signifi- 
cance, these Islamic modernists reasserted the right of laity as well as ulama to 



Nationalist Movements and the Emergence of Modern States 



The first half of the twentieth century was dominated by two interrelated issues: 
World Wars I and II, Muslims increasingly pressed for an end to colonial rule. 
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in the mid- 1970s that shattered the mosaic of a Christian-dominated confessional 
state (a nation of Christian, Muslim, and Druze communities). 

Disenchantment with the “failures” resulting from following the West (both 
its models of development and its role as an ally) produced an identity crisis, 
characterized by a quest for a more indigenous, authentic identity on which to 

imbued with a rich Islamically informed cultural heritage experienced a revival 
that saw a greater emphasis on their Islamic identity, history, culture, and values. 
Islam had always been present in these societies. However, the secular drift of 
many societies seemed reversed as Islam became more prominent and visible in 
personal and public life. 

In many ways the Iranian revolution of 1978-79 was the defining moment that 
signaled and symbolized for many the contemporary resurgence of Islam. For a 
Western world and modernizing elites in the Muslim world, blinded to the resur- 
gence of Islam in Muslim politics by a secular predisposition and definition of mod- 
ernization, the specter of Iran’s Islamic revolution was unthinkable. That a mighty 
shah of Iran, with oil wealth, formidable military and security forces, and Western 
support, could be toppled by a popular revolution led by the Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini ( 1900-89), at that time exiled in France, seemed impossible. Subsequent 
events reinforced fears of a militant radical Islamic resurgence, popularly referred 



Political Islam 

Islam reemerged as a potent global force throughout the 1970s and 1980s. Much 

that shattered the secular bias and expectations of modernization and development 
theories and cast a light on the significant changes that had already been taking 
place in many Muslim societies throughout the 1970s. Ironically, its most potent 
manifestations of the Islamic resurgence, both in the 1970s and in later decades, 
occurred in those societies regarded as the most “modem” or modernizing, those 
possessing a well-trained, Western-oriented, secular elite: Iran, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Tunisia, Turkey, and Algeria. 

From Cairo to Kuala Lumpur, the resurgence of Islam manifested itself in per- 
sonal and public life, in piety and politics. Many became more religiously obser- 
vant in prayer, fasting, dress, and behavior. Greater emphasis on piety and 
spirituality were also reflected in the revitalization of Sufism — Islamic mysti- 
cism — both within the Muslim countries and abroad. Major Sufi leaders and 
such orders as the Naqshbandi were to be found not only in Muslim countries 
from Egypt to China but also in Europe and the United States, where they con- 
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(Reform Society) in Kuwait, the Jamaat-i-Islami in Pakistan or ABIM and PAS : 
Malaysia, and the Jamat al-Nasr (Society for Victory) in Nigeria. 



Islam and Democracy 

By the late 1980s and 1990s the two faces of Islamic activism became evident: ( 1 ) 
anti-Western radical revolutionary governments (in Iran, Sudan, and 
Afghanistan) and movements (jihad groups in the Middle East and the Gamaa 
Islamiyya in Cairo, for example), seeking to overthrow regimes in the Muslim 
world, and (2) a host of Islamic movements functioning within mainstream 
society to foster social and political change. 

From Egypt to Indonesia, Islamic movements and organizations created alter- 
native educational, medical, legal, and social services (schools, clinics, hospitals, 
youth centers, and legal aid societies, for example), publishing houses, and finan- 
cial institutions. Islamists held prominent positions and participated in profes- 
sional associations and unions. In countries and areas with large populations and 
poor economies (in which there was often poverty, high unemployment, and a 
lack of adequate housing and social services) — such as Egypt, Algeria, the West 
Bank and Gaza, and Indonesia—- Islamically motivated educational, economic, 
and social welfare institutions (many though not all Islamist in orientation) pro- 
vided an alternative to state services, which were often inadequate, too expensive, 

ure to provide for its citizens. For example, when earthquakes devastated parts of 
Egypt and Algeria, it was the Islamists (the Muslim Brotherhood and the Islamic 
Salvation Front), not the state, that were the first on the scene, providing needed 

President Hosni Mubarak subsequently banned nongovernmental organizations 
from responding to such disasters. 

Social activism has always been part of the redefinition of the notion of dawa, 
the call to Islam. While the primary definition of dawa has been of preaching and 
spreading God’s word and community (calling all to “the straight path” of 
Islam), it has also included the call to Muslims to return to Islam, to become more 
religiously observant. To these understandings has been added the institutional- 
ization of Islam’s teaching that Muslims are socially responsible and accountable. 
The Islamic requirement to promote social justice has been coupled with the 
view of Islam as a total way of life and provided the rationale for the growth of 
social welfare agencies or organizations, the creation of organizations that relate 
the religion of Islam to the needs of society. The social welfare organizations dis- 
cussed above are known as Islamic call societies, as are the myriad of relief agen- 
cies that have been created for Palestine, Bosnia, Kashmir, and Afghanistan. The 




The Compatibility of Islam and Democracy 

Muslim discourse on political liberalization and democratization has < 
broad spectrum of positions, from Muslim secularists who wish to se 
gion from politics and Islamic reformers who have reinterpreted Islami 

ocracy. Indeed, in contemporary Muslim politics Islam has often 
gitimate democracy and dictatorship, republicanism and monarc 
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is not something from God but from the people ... the state has to serve the 

of a “new Islamic thinking” whose roots and legitimacy are found in a reinter- 
pretation of Islamic sources. In affirming Hizb al-Nahda’s commitment to the 
democratic process, al-Ghannoushi chided the West for not promoting its demo- 
cratic ideals: “While the West criticizes Islamic governments for not being demo- 
cratic, it also supports governments who are not democratic and are keeping 
Islamic movements from developing their ideas.” 

There are differences between Western notions of democracy and Islamic tra- 
ditions. Although the great majority of Muslims today would subscribe to the 
idea that shura (consultative government) is central to the Islamic state, the 
proper relationship between popular and divine sovereignty is a subject of dis- 
pute. Most Muslims would accept that the divine will is supreme, and, in theory, 
that God’s law is immutable and cannot be altered by human desire or whim. Yet, 
at the same time, by the insistence on the need of rulers to consult and to rule 
on the basis of consensus, Muslims effectively concede that some form of pop- 
ular participation is required. Questions about the specific nature and degree of 
participation remain unanswered. While some Muslims debate what to call such 

leader of the Islamically oriented Masjumi party, commented, “Islam is not one 
hundred percent democracy, neither is it one hundred percent autocracy. Islam 
is . . . Islam.” In many places today political participation and democratization 
have become a litmus test by which both the openness of governments and the 
relevance of Islamic groups are certified. Although democracy is not entrenched 
in modem Islamic political thought and practice, it is a powerful symbol of legit- 
imacy. It is used both to legitimate and to delegitimate precisely because it is seen 
to be a universal good. 

A major hurdle facing Islamic movements today involves their willingness to tol- 
erate diversity when in power. Some in the Muslim world and the West believe that 

they are successful these Islamists would impose an intolerant, monolithic order on 
society. This issue was raised by the electoral victory of Algeria’s FIS party. Despite 
the fact that its leader, Ah Abbasi al-Madani, affirmed his acceptance of democracy 
in the face of accusations that he had opposed the democratic process in the past, 
some of the FIS’s more impatient voices — such as that of the popular preacher Ah 
Belhadj — unhesitatingly questioned whether democracy can be Islamic. 

The record of Islamic experiments in Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, and Sudan 
raised serious issues about rehgious tolerance. In both Pakistan and Iran the belief 




underground movements like the Gamaa Islamiyya and Islamic Jihad and the 
Muslim Brotherhood, which functioned nonviolently within society. All took con- 
trol of the electoral system, banned or marginalized their Islamic opposition and 
indeed any significant opposition, and rigged or manipulated elections. For exam- 
ple, in 1993 President Ben Ali ofTunisia won reelection by 99.91 percent of the vote, 
and President Mubarak of Egypt took 94 percent in the 1995 elections. 

Issues and Prospects for the Future 

Twentieth-century Muslim history reveals a period of major religious, political, 
and social transformation. Amid the diversity of events and issues, fundamental 
questions emerge regarding religious interpretations and the authority of the past. 
Among them are Whose Islam? andWhat Islam? Both questions occur at the junc- 
ture of tradition and modernity, for contemporary Muslim societies incorporate 
the simultaneous presence and interplay of past, present, and future. 

“Whose Islam?” Historically, rulers (caliphs and sultans) were the protectors of 
Islam and the ulama; by self-definition, they were the guardians and interpreters 
of Islam. In the second half of the twentieth century, rulers as diverse as mon- 
archs (King Fahd of Saudi Arabia and King Hassan of Morocco), military leaders 
(Muammar Qaddafi, Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq, Jafar al-Numayri, and Omar al- 
Bashir), ex-military leaders (Anwar Sadat), and religious leaders and students 
(the Ayatollah Khomeini and the Taliban) have overtly used Islam to enhance 
their legitimacy and to mobilize popular support. 

The ulama have also played a significant role in the contemporary Muslim 
world. The Ayatollahs Khomeini, Shariatmadari, Mutahairi, and others of Iran, 
Abul-Qasem Khoi of Iraq, Imam Musa Sadr and Shaykh Fadlallah of Lebanon, 
Muhammad al-Ghazali and Yusuf Qardawi, and many popular preachers across 
the Muslim world have been significant clerical voices, from masters of theology 
and law to social and political activists. While some wish to continue that legacy 
in the twentieth century, however, many if not most reformers and activists have 
in fact been lay rather than clerical. The Islamic modernist movement and its 
legacy produced generations of reformers (lay and clerical) from Egypt to 
Indonesia: Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, Muhammad Iqbal, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
Chiragh Ali, Allal al-Fasi, Abd al-Hamid Ben Badis, Muhammad Natsir, Prof 
Hamka, Muhammad Asad, many of whom often found the ulama among their 
sharpest critics. The major founders of neorevivalist movements, from the pio- 
neers (Hasan al-Banna, Mawlana Abul Ala Mawdudi, Sayyid Qutb) to present-day 
movements, are in large part non-ulama or what some might call the new ulama 
or intellectuals. Laity or non-ulama are the backbone of the second and third 
generation of Muslim intellectuals and activists across the Muslim world, among 





reason, they are often accused of “deviationism” by the ulama, who charge that 
neomodernists lack the necessary training and credentials to interpret Islam. 



Contemporary Muslim Societies: Old and New Realities 




ties, and hold responsible professional positions. However, Islamization of law 
has underscored several areas that have proved particularly problematic: the hudiid 
(punishments as prescribed by the Quran and hadith for certain crimes, such as 
alcohol consumption, theft, fornication, adultery, and false witness) and the sta- 

of change in Islamic law. 




some it is the donning of a head scarf (hijab); others from Cairo to Kuala Lumpur 
have adopted new forms of Islamic dress, modest but stylish, worn by students 
and professionals. Initially prominent primarily among urban middle-class 

sector of society. For many it is an attempt to combine religious belief and val- 
ues with contemporary levels of education and employment, to subordinate a 
much-desired process of social change to indigenous, Islamic values and ideals. 
The goal is a more authentic rather than simply westernized modernization. 

Islamic dress has the practical advantage of enabling some women to assert 
their modesty and dignity while functioning in public life in societies in which 
Western dress often symbolizes a more permissive lifestyle. It creates a protected, 
private space of respectability in crowded urban environments. For some it is a 
sign of feminism that rejects what they regard as the tendency of women in many 
Muslim societies to go from being defined as sexual objects in a male-dominated 
tradition to being exploited as sexual objects Western-style. Western feminism is 
often seen as a liberation that has resulted in a new form of bondage to dress, 
youthfulness and physical beauty, sexual permissiveness and exploitation, a soci- 
ety in which women’s bodies are used to sell every form of merchandise from 
clothing to automobiles and cellular phones. Covering the body, it is argued, 
defines a woman and gender relations in society in terms of personality and tal- 
ents rather than physical appearance. 

Contemporary Muslim societies reflect both the old and the new realities. 
Traditional patterns remain strong and are indeed reasserted and defended by 
those who call for a more widespread return to traditional forms of Islamic dress 
and sexual segregation or seclusion (purdah) in public life. At the same time, 
however, Muslim women have also become catalysts for change, empowering 
themselves by entering the professions, running for elective office and serving 
in parliament (in countries as diverse as Egypt and Iran), becoming students and 
scholars of Islam, conducting their own women’s study groups, and establishing 
women’s professional organizations, journals, and magazines. Women’s organi- 
zations from Egypt and Iran to Pakistan and Indonesia — such as Women Living 
Under Muslim Laws, based in Pakistan but international in membership, and 
Malaysia’s Sisters in Islam — are active internationally in protecting and promot- 
ing the rights of Muslim women. 

The simultaneous call for greater political participation and for more 

communities, but it has also sparked a lively discussion and debate among 
Muslim intellectuals and religious leaders over the status of non-Muslims in an 
Islamic state. The traditional doctrine of non-Muslims as “protected people,” 
enabling many to practice their faith and hold positions in society, was advanced 







Christendom. By modern standards 
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